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As  Frank  soared  in  the  air  the  spectators  gasped.  Success  seemed  impossible,  but  ho  made  a  clean 
shoot  over  the  bar,  let  go  of  the  pole  and  completed  the  junior  record  vault. 
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Pole  and  Brains  in  Deadly  Earnest. 


By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DUEL  WITH  POLES. 

“A  duel  with  poles?” 

“That’s  the  idea.” 

“But  with  vaulting  poles - ” 

“It’s  just  the  ticket.” 

“Well,  you  always  were  strenuous,  but  this  is  the  limit — 
if  you’re  in  earnest!” 

Frank  Manley  laughed  long  and  loud  as  he  surveyed  the 
puzzled  face  of  his  lieutenant,  Hal  SpoSord. 

« He’s  joshing  you,  Hal,”  advised  Dalzell. 

“Of  course,”  coincided  Hal. 

“Of  course  I  am  not!”  retorted  Captain  Frank  Manley, 
with  emphasis. 

The  members  of  the  Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club — 
they  were  more  commonly  known  as  the  Up  and  At  ’Em 
f>0ys _ were  grouped  around  their  leader  at  the  club’s  ath¬ 

letic  grounds. 

The  time  was  just  before  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at 
which  hour,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they  began  their 
morning  work. 

Already  most  of  the  members  were  in  their  usual  cos- 
t,!j rne  for  these  morning  meets. 


This  costume  consisted  of  a  sleeveless  jersey,  short  run¬ 
ning  trousers,  socks,  and  low,  spikeless  running  shoes. 

Hal  had  just  asked  whether  a  meeting  with  the  Brad¬ 
ford  club  had  been  arranged  for  the  Saturday  of  this  week. 

Manley  had  replied  in  the  affirmative.  When  asked 
what  sort  of  a  contest  would  take  place  he  had  answered 
in  the  mystical  way  that  had  brought  out  the  foregoing 
discussion. 

“What  are  we  to  do  with  the  poles?”  quizzed  Joe  Pres¬ 
cott  ;  “pound  or  thrust  ?” 

“I  never  heard  .of  pole-vaulting  being  done  by  either 
method,”  smiled  the  young  captain. 

“Oh!  Pole-vaulting?  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  before?” 

“You  didn’t  give  me  time  to  explain.” 

“But  how  can  we  have  a  duel  in  pole-vaulting?”  put  in 
George  Lucas. 

“If  you  fellows  will  insist  on  balking,”  retorted  Frank, 
tantalizingly,  “I  shan’t  be  able  to  explain  between  now 
and  Saturday. 

“Go  on,  then,”  urged  Dick  Gaylord.  “ Nobody’s  talking.” 

This  brought  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  youngsters, 
hut  Frank  managed  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din. 

“Each  contest  with  the  pole  is  to  be  between  a  Wood- 
stock  and  a  Bradford  boy.  We  want  to  see  which  club  will 
have  the  more  victories  to  its  credit. 
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“Now,  each  fellow  who  enters  to  vault  must  choose  his 
own  opponent,  as  far  as  he  can.  That  is,  he  will  choose 
his  own  opponent,  provided  the  other  fellow  is  willing: 

“  Each  one  of  you  who  enters  must  look  out  that  he  selects 
a  Bradford  boy  whom  he  thinks  he  can  beat.  Of  course, 
each  Bradford  boy  will  be  sure  to  do  the  same  thing,  so 
some  sharp  sizing-up  on  both  sides  will  result. 

“For  instance,  Tod  Owen  and  I  have  already  picked  each 
other  out,  as  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  pretty  fairly  matched. 
If  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  picking  out  an  opponent  wdio 
can  beat  me - •” 

“You  haven’t,”  uttered  Bob  Everett. 

x“If  I  have,  and  Tod  beats  me,  then  I  shall  make  one 
loss  that  will  count  against  our  club.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  beat  Tod,  then  I  have  made  a  choice  that  will  result 
in  one  winning  to  be  credited  to  our  club. 

“Now,  it  usually  happens  that  when  a  fellow  is  beaten 
in  a  pole-vault  he  claims  that  just  at  the  critical  moment 
he  made  some  accidental  kind  of  a  fluke  that  spoiled  his 
record. 

“So,  in  this  event  each  contestant  is  to  have  two  vaults. 
The  results  of  the  two  are  to  be  averaged,  and  it  will 
be  the  average  of  the  two  vaults  that  counts.  Under  this 
arrangement  any  fellow  who  talks  ‘fluke’  will  be  set  down 
as  a  performer  of  the  baby  act.” 

“Twelve  vaults,  two  trials  to  each  contestant.  That  will 
make  forty-eight  vaults,”  calculated  Hal.  “That  will  make 
a  pretty  full  afternoon  programme.” 

“Well,  we  want  to  give  a  full  afternoon  to  the  people 
who  pay  for  admittance,”  retorted  Frank.  “And,  even 
as  it  is,  there  aren’t  enough  men  to  be  entered  to  suit  me.” 

“Why?”  asked  Jack  Winston. 

“Well,  because  the  man  who  can  make  a  good  pole- 
vault  has  good  rough  material  in  him  for  the  football  grill. 
It  takes  strength,  speed,  agility,  and  nerve  to  make  a  good 
pole-vault.  Those  are  the  very  qualities  that  we  want  in 
a  football  player.  Now,  I  wish  we  could  have  every  one  of 
our  fellows  entered  in  the  pole-vault.  It  would  help  me 
that  much  more  in  picking  out  the  fellows  for  the  foot¬ 
ball  eleven.” 

A  moment  later  Frank  smiled  to  himself. 

He  had  read  signs  of  a  disinclination  tp  enter  for  the 
pole-vaults. 

But  now  that  the  fellows  understood  that  success  in 
this  sport  might  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  selec¬ 
tions  for  the  football  erew,  there  was  an  instant  change 
of  front. 

Almost  every  fellow  in  the  club  now  clamored  for  a 
chance  to  contest  in  one  of  the  pole  duels. 

“Practise  through  the  week,  then,”  replied  Manley, 
readily,  “and  on  Thursday  or  Friday  we’ll  have  a  try-out 
to  decide  who  our  best  twelve  men  are.” 

“You’re  going  to  give  us  drill  in  pole-vaulting  this 
morning,  then  ?”  guessed  Joe. 

“That's  right,”  nodded  Frank.  “It  will  take  up  most 
of  our  time  this  morning.  Come  over  there  to  the  stand¬ 
ards,  and  we’ll  have  a  little  try  at  it.” 

By  the  time  the  the  club  members  had  gathered  around 


the  standards  they  found  several  poles,  of  varying  length, 
lying  conveniently  by. 

“These  poles,”  continued  Frank,  picking  up  a  fine  speci¬ 
men,  “are  of  solid  spruce  and  measure  sixteen  feet. 

“Once  upon  a  time  vaulters  used  to  have  a  strong  metal 
tip  at  the  foot  of  the  pole.  These,  as  you  see,  all  have  blunt 
ends,  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  game  as  it  is  played 
to-day. 

“Where  you  take  hold,  as  you  will  see,  the  poles  are 
well  wound  with  tape.  That  makes  a  good  grip  certain. 

“Now,  then,  you  will  notice  that  there  are  two  marks 
to  be  used  in  the  run  to  the  bar.  The  first  is  fifty  feet 
away  from  the  take-off,  and  the  other  a  hundred  feet. 

“It  is  important  to  know  just  where  to  take  hold  of 
your  pole.  Before  you  try  the  vault,  stand  the  pole,  straight 
up,  so  that  it  touches  the  bar. 

“With  your  right  hand  get  your  grip  a  few  inches  above 
this  point.  The  left  hand  takes  hold  lower  down.  When 
you  run,  carry  the  foot  of  your  pole — that  is,  the  end  that 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ground — quite  a  little  higher  than 
your  head.  Thus,  when  you  place  the  pole,  the  falling 
weight  at  that  end  of  the  pole  will  help  give  you  a  good 
start  upward.  This  point  is  a  mighty  important  one,  and 
should  never  be  forgotten. 

“Just  as  you  place  the  pole  against  the  ground,  remem¬ 
ber  also  to  shift  your  left  hand  up  nearer  to  the  right. 
By  doing  this  at  the  moment  of  placing  the  pole  you  will 
be  able  to  pull  yourself  up  into  the  air  with  all  your  force. 
Remembering  this  simple  trick  will  often  enable  you  to  go 
a  foot  higher  than  you  could  have  done  otherwise.  • 

“ J ust  as  you  let  go  of  the  pole  throw  your  arms  straight 
up,  so  that  they  will  not  strike  the  bar.  The  body  turns 
over  the  bar  just  as  you  clear  it.  Always  try  to  land  facing 
in  the  direction  from  which  you  made  the  run. 

-“Now,  fellows,  don’t  try  to  vault  too  much.  If  you  do, 
you  will  surely  go  stale.  But  don’t  waste  any  time,  either, 
on  vaults  that  are  too  low  for  you.  Try  each  time  for  a 
vault  that  represents  the  best  that  you  can  do.” 

Taking  his  pole  back  to  the  hundred-foot  line,  Manley 
made  a  good  start  and  a  clean  vault. 

As  he  landed  and  picked  up  his  pole,  he  turned  to  explain 
how  he  had  followed  his  own  instructions  as  to  method. 

Two  more  vaults  he  made,  by  way  of  illustration,  and 
then  ordered  the  members  to  vault  in  turn. 

As  there  were  two  bars  up  and  Manley  could  watch  each, 
this  initial  trying-out  proceeded  rather  rapidly. 

“Whew!  It’s  too  much  like  work,”  growled  Lucas. 

“  \\  hy,  I  thought  you  were  just  the  boy  for  new  stunts.” 

“But  this  one  seems  to  tear  the  shoulders  out  of  me.” 

“It’s  work  for  a  strong  boy,  all  right,”  nodded  Manley. 

And  1  want  to  be  able  to  do  it,”  retorted  Lucas.  “But 
I  find  I’ve  got  to  take  it  easy  at  the  start.” 

One  should  take  every  new  exercise  easily  at  the  start.” 
replied  Frank.  “You  tried  a  nine-foot  vault.  Why  didn't 
you  try  for  seven  feet  as  a  beginning.” 

“Oh,  I  don't  want  to  he  in  the  baby  eln<s!” 

I  hen,  le joined  trank,  serionslv.  “just  remember  this; 

Always  be  contented  to  be  in  the  babv  class  until  von  have 
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been  graduated  out  of  it.  In  athletics  the  fellow  who 
strains  himself  all  to  pieces  at  the  outset  never  gets  on 
as  fast  or  becomes  strong  as  rapidly  as  the  fellow  who  is 
willing  to  begin  moderately  and  to  work  up  by  degrees. 
Straining  isn't  training,  and  the  sooner  you  get  it  through 
your  head  the  sooner  athletics  will  become  easy.” 

“It  does  give  a  pretty  hard  wrench  on  the  shoulders,” 
commented  Foster. 

“And  on  the  arms,  too,”  put  in  another. 

“Of  course  pole-vaulting  is  sure  to  be  something  of  a 
strain  on  one  who  takes  it  up  for  the  first  time,”  replied 
the  young  coach.  “But  if  it  continues  to  strain  you  after 
you  have  been  at  the  work  a  while,  then  yon  will  know — 
what  ?” 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  at  last  by  Hal  responding: 

“The  fellow  who  finds  that  he  simply  can't  stand  the 
wrenching  of  the  vaulting  will  know  that  he  is  far  from 
being  in  fit  physical  condition.” 

“That’s  the  case  stated,”  nodded  Manley. 

“Then - ”  began  Lucas,  and  paused  significantly. 

“  Then - ” 

“Why,  of  course  the  fellow  must  get  in  condition,”  re¬ 
torted  Joe  Prescott,  impatiently. 

“How?”  persisted  Lucas. 

“That’s  what  I’m  coming  to,”  nodded  Frank. 


CHAPTER  II. 

manley’s  bag  drill  for  making  prqad  shoulders. 

“In  pole-vaulting,”  explained  Manley,  “the  greatest 
strain  comes  on  the  arms  and  on  the  shoulders. 

“An  athlete  with  broad,  strong  shoulders  can  quickly 
pick  up  pole-vaulting  and  make  at  least  a  fair  success 
at  it. 

“Therefore,  those  of  you  who  find  this  work  too  much 
of  a  strain  will  be  interested  in  the  bag  drill.” 

“Bag  drill?”  echoed  several  of  the  fellows. 

“That’s  what  I  call  it,”  smiled  Manley.  “It  is  great 
sport,  hard  and  beneficial  muscular  work,  and  it  is  a  kind 
of  work  that  every  fellow  can  provide  for  himself,  for  the 
apparatus  consists  of  one  meal  or  grain  sack.” 

He  pointed  to  where  a  row  of  bags  lay  on  the  ground 
at  the  other  side  of  the  field. 

“Come  along,”  he  called  out,  cheerily,  “and  we’ll  try 

the  bag  drill.”  ✓ 

Hastening  over,  the  boys  found  the  bags  to  be  filled  to 
varying  degrees  and  each  marked  with  a  number  such  as 
“20,”  “40,”  “70,”  etc. 

“These  are  just  common  sacks,”  explained  Manley. 
“  Now,  they  are  filled  with  just  plain,  ordinary  dirt  or  sand, 
and  the  rnouth  of  the  bag  is  securely  tied. 

“The  number  on  each  bag  shows  the  number  of  pounds 
that  it  contains.  .Thus,  each  one  of  you  will  be  able  to 
pb  k  out  the  weight  that  he  thinks  he  can  handle  best. 

“ Now,  toe  game  is  to  pick  up  the  sack,  throw  it  lightly 


on  to  your  left  shoulder  and  step  to  the  line.  From  this 
line  walk  briskly  over  to  the  other  line  beyond,  which  is 
just  three  hundred  feet  away. 

“When  you  have  walked  with  your  bag  to  the  three- 
hundred-foot  line,  halt.  Shift  the  bag  to  your  right  shoul¬ 
der,  without  putting  it  down  to  the  ground  and  without 
having  anv  help. 

“As  soon  as  you  have  shifted  it,  wheel  and  march  back 
briskly  to  the  starting-line. 

“Now,  here,  six  feet  from  the  starting-line,  you  see 
another  line.  This  extra  line  we  will  call  the  bag-line. 

“Halting  at  the  starting-line,  you  are  to  lift  the  bag 
from  your  right  shoulder  and  hurl  it  beyond,  the  line  six 
feet  away.  If  you  cannot  hurl  it  cleanly  beyond  that  line, 
then  you  have  picked  out  too  heavy  a  bag,  and  must  change 
and  work  for  a  while  with  a  lighter  one.  Watch  me  try  it.” 

Bending  over,  Manley  picked  up  one  of  the  sacks  marked 
“100.”  This  he  swung  up,  without  effort,  to  his  left 
shoulder. 

Whistling,  he  walked  over  briskly  to  the  three-hundred- 
foot  line. 

Here  he  halted,  shifted  the  bag  to  his  right  shoulder, 
wheeled  and  marched  back  to  the  starting-line. 

Halting  again,  he  raised  the  bag,  hurling  it  with  ease 
a  distance  of  more  than  twelve  feet  from  him. 

“It  isn’t  necessary  for  you  all  to  throw  the  bag  twelve 
feet,”  explained  Frank.  “A  clean  six-foot  throw  will  meet 
the  requirements.  Who  wants  to  try  it  first?” 

The  older  and  stronger  members  waited  quizzically  for 
some  of  the  newer  and  less  trained  members  to  volunteer. 

But  most  of  these  latter  looked  shy. 

^In  this  suddenly  modest  crowd,”  spoke  up  Lon  Hum¬ 
phrey,  “I’ve  got  to  put  myself  forward.  Very  good,  then; 
I’ll  tackle  the  bag.” 

He  bent  over  to  pick  up  the  bag  that  Frank  had  thrown. 

With  not  extreme  effort  he  got  the  bag  up  and  balanced 
on  his  left  shoulder.  Once  there,  it  was  not  hard  for  him 
to  keep  it  there. 

“Walk!”  ordered  Frank. 

Away  started  Humphrey  for  the  other  line. 

He  bent  well  forward  as  if  he  found  the  burden  heavier 
than  he  had  thought. 

‘fOome  back  here!”  ordered  Manley. 

Halting  fifteen  feet  from  the  start,  Humphrey  turned, 
looked  reproachfully  at  his  young  captain,  and  then  plodded 
back  with  his  somewhat  heavy  burden. 

“Well,  wrhat’s  wrong?”  demanded  Humphrey,  in  an  ag¬ 
grieved  tone, 

“This  isn’t  an  exercise  for  making  one  round- 
shouldered,”  retorted  Frank. 

“I  didn’t  suppose  it  was.” 

“Then  when  you  tramp  with  the  bag,  hold  your  head  up 
straight  and  keep  your  shoulders  well  squared.  “Try  it 
over  again,  and  remembor  to  keep  the  head  and  chin  up.” 

Again  Humphrey  made  the  start,  stepping  off  briskly 
and  this  time  keeping  his  head  up  and  his  shoulders 
squared. 

“That’s  right!”  approved  Mauley, 
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At  the  three-hundred-foot  line  the  young  aihlete  made 
the  shift  all  right,  wheeled  and  came  back  to  the  starting- 
line. 

But  the  boys  could  see  plainly  now  that  he  was  a  little 
tired.  .  . 

They  watched  eagerly,  therefore,  to  see  how  far  he  cojild 

throw  the  bag. 

Raising  it,  Humphrey  threw.  It  fell  just  over  the  six- 
foot  line. 

“All  right !”  declared  Manley.  “But  how  do  you  feel 
after  carrying  the  sack?” 

“0.  K.,”  grinned  Humphrey. 

“A  little  tired?” 

“Oh,  no.” 

“If  you  do,  own  up  honestly,  man !” 

“Well,  of  course  it  was  pretty  heavy,”  admitted  Hum¬ 
phrey. 

“  Then  the  next  time  you  try  the  stunt,  take  up  an  eighty- 
pound  bag  instead.  And,  if  that  tires  you  really,  then  try 
an  even  less  weight.  Find  the  greatest  weight  that  really 
and  honestly  doesn’t  tire  you  and  strain  your  shoulders 
and  back.” 

Foster  stepped  forward,  swung  a  thirty-pound  bag  up 
on  to  his  left  shoulder,  started  away  with  it,  came  back 
and  made  the  throw  satisfactorily. 

Then  he  picked  up  a  forty-pound  bag  and  started  in  all 
over  again  with  the  performance. 

“There’s  a  youngster  with  sense,  who  is  going  at  it  the 
right  way,”  cried  Frank.  “He  will  keep  on  trying  a 
heavier  and  a  heavier  bag  until  he  finds  his  proper  weight. 
If  he  follows  that  idea  all  through,  he  won’t  overtrain,  but 
will  get  ahead  much  faster  than  the  fellows  that  do  over¬ 
train.” 

“How  heavy  a  bag  had  I  ought  to  try  on  at  first?” 
inquired  Wallie  Egbert 

He  had  taken  up  the  club’s  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  season,  a  weakling  who  wras  not  expected  to  live 
until  manhood. 

But  under  Manley’s  training  he  had  made  such  steady 
improvement  that  Waflie’s  parents  had  paid  a  goodly  sum 
to  the  club  to  permit  him  to  remain  with  the  club. 

“The  best  thing  for  you,”  replied  Frank,  “is  to, start  in 
with  the  lightest  bag.  If  even  that  is  too  heavy.  I’ll  have 
a  lighter  one  fixed  for  you.  Be  careful  and  be  honest, 
Wallie,  for  you  know  that  we  can’t  afford  to  make  any 
mistakes  with  you.” 

Foster  soon  discovered  that  the  fifty-pound  bag  stood 
for  his  safe  limit  at  present. 

Wallie,  on  the  other  hand,  found  ease  with  the  twenty- 
pound  bag,  but  discovered  that  the  thirty-pounder  was  a 
trifle  too  heavy  for  him. 

“Then  I’ll  have  one  filled  especially  for  you  at  the 
twenty-five-pound  mark,”  offered  Frank. 

“Is  a  fellow  allowed  to  run  with  the  bag?”  asked  Hal. 

“Yes;  if  he  is  able  to  do  it  without  straining,”  answered 
Captain  Manley.  “But  it  is  better  to  have  it  a  rule  that 
a  fellow  mustn’t  try  to  run  with  a  bag  until  he  has  con¬ 


vinced  himself  that  he  can  easily  handle  the  same  weight 
at  a  walk.” 

“How  about  carrying  the  thing  further  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  ?”  Joe  wanted  to  know. 

“He  may  go  as  far  as  he  can  carry  the  weight  with 
comfort,”  answered  Frank.  “But  he  mustn’t  go  so  far 
with  the  weight  that  he  can’t  come  back  with  it  on  the  other 
shoulder. 

“In  this  bit  of  work  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  fellow  to 
injure  himself  through  giving  one  shoulder  more  work 
than  the  other  gets.  With  a  really  heavy  weight,  carried 
more  on  one  shoulder  than  it  is  on  the  other,  there  is  a 
great  danger  of  making  one  shoulder  lower  than  the  other 
all  the  time.” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  good,  once  in  a  while,  as  a  change,  to 
carry  two  bags  of  equal  weight — one  on  each  shoulder?” 
suggested  Hal. 

“It  would  be  a  very  good  way  of  varying  the  exercise; 
only,  of  course,  in  that  case  you  would  have  to  leave  out 
tossing  the  bag  at  the  end  of  the  walk.” 

“How  would  it  do,”  suggested  Dick  Gaylord,  “to  take 
as  long  a  walk  as  one  could  with  comfort,  and  frequently 
shift  the  bag  from  on'e  shoulder  to  the  other?” 

“  That  idea  isn’t  as  good,”  negatived  Frank. 

“Why  ?” 

“  Because  a  good  many  fellows  would  shift  too  frequently. 
Now,  in  this  bag  work,  a  shoulder  should  bear  the  weight 
for  quite  some  little  distance  before  it  is  shifted.” 

“What  is  the  idea  of  the  exercise?”  asked  another  mem¬ 
ber. 

“If  the  bag  weighs  enough,  and  not  too  much,”  replied 
Frank,  “it  gives  plenty  of  good,  hard  work  to  the  shoulders. 
It  hardens  them,  toughens,  strengthens — and  broadens — 
them.  Men  who  work  on  trucks  and  who  have  much  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  shoulders  to  do  become  broad  and  strong  in  the 
shoulders.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Joe.  “But  don’t  these  men  who  bear 
heavy  burdens  on  their  shoulders  become  muscle-bound, 
too?” 

“They  are  likely  to,”  assented  Manley.  “But  here  is 
the  remedy.  Along  with  this  bag  work  do  plenty  of  quick, 
light  work  with  dumbbells,  Indian  clubs  and  the  like.  Then 
the  heavy  work  will  strengthen  without  having  a  chance  to 
tie  up  the  muscles.” 

“Where  is  the  danger  from  carrying  too  heavy  a  load 
with  the  bags?”  asked  Foster. 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
stiffen  the  shoulder  muscles — make  you  muscle  bound,  that 
is.  But  the  greatest  harm  of  all  would  be  in  straining  and 
injuring  the  back.  So  remember  at  all  times  to  carry  all 
weight  that  you  can  with  comfort — but  never  an  ounce 
past  the  comfort  mark !” 

“How  much  of  this  should  a  fellow  do  in  a  day?”  de¬ 
manded  Lucas. 

“Well,  about  five  to  ten  minutes  a  day,  at  the  start,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fellow  s  strength.  But  in  time  anv  athlete 
can  train  himself  to  carry  the  bag  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and  a  good,  heavy  bag  at  that” 
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“But  if  a  fellow  starts  in  to  do  the  bag  work  for  ten 
minutes,  you  don't-  mean  for  him  to  keep  the  bag  either  on 
one  shoulder  or  the  other  for  ten  whole  minutes?” 

‘‘Of  course  not.  Let  him  carry  his  bag  down  to  the 
three-hundred-foot  line,  shift,  return  and  throw  it.  Then 
let  him  rest  a  few  moments,  after  which  he  can  make 
another  trip.  Probably  three  round  trips  would  use  up 
the  ten  minutes.” 

CHAPTEE  III. 

MR.  DUNSTAN  OFFERS  A  QUEER  JOB. 

“Manley,  let  me  present  you  to  a  friend  who  will  be 
much  interested  in  your  work.  Mr.  Manley,  Mr.  Quentin 
Kerr.” 

The  presentation  was  made  by  John  Dunstan  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  post  office. 

It  was  just  before  evening,  and  Frank  had  gone  for  the 
evening  mail. 

Just  outside  the  post  office  our  hero  had  found  the  Dun-, 
stan  carriage. 

With  Mr.  Dunstan  was  Kerr,  a  six-foot,  young  English¬ 
man,  a  rather  handsome  fellow,  well  set  up,  and  with  a 
figure  that  betokened  one  who  was  a  good  deal  of  an  athlete. 

“Mr.  Kerr  is  in  this  country  as  a  traveling  correspondent 
for  the  London  ‘Morning  Era/  ”  explained  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“I  should  hardly  expect  Woodstock  to  be  a  rich  hunting- 
ground  for  a  journalist,”  smiled  Frank. 

“Aren’t  the  Woodstock  athletes  to  be  found  only  in  this 
town  ?”  teased  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“Mr.  Dunstan  and  my  father  were  friends  years  ago,” 
explained  Kerr.  “So,  of  course,  on  my  first  visit  to  this 
country  I  had  strict  orders  from  home  to  look  up  Mr.  Dun¬ 
stan — instructions  that  I  am  very  glad,  now,  that  I  have 
followed.” 

“As  this  is  your  first  visit,  I  hope  you  find  yourself  repaid 
for  your  trouble  in  coming  over  to  see  us,”  went  on  Frank. 

“A  great  people — a  wonderful  people,  you  Americans,” 
replied  Mr.  Kerr,  in  a  slow,  judicial  way.  “You  are  making 
enormous  progress  in  every  direction.  But  I  must  confess 
that  there  are  two  characteristics  of  your  people  that  fill 
me  with  amazement.” 

“Yes?” 

“One  is  the  facility  that  you  Americans  afford  to  great 
corporations  for  running  off  with  your  money.  The  other 
startling  characteristic — startling  to  an  Englishman,  any- 
wav — is  your  disregard  of  human  life.  You  have  twenty 
fatal  accidents  here  in  this  country  to  every  one  that  we 
have  in  England.  Yet  you  people  seem  to  think  nothing 
of  this  awful  list  of  accidents.” 

“We  are  used  to  such  things,  I  suppose,”  smiled  Frank. 

“And  you  even  tolerate  the  taking  of  life  viciously  in 
this  country,”  went  on  Mr.  Kerr.  “Why,  from  all  that  I 
can  gather,  when  one  man  shoots  another  down  in  the  street, 
you  other  Americans  seem  to  think  merely  that  it  was  a 
personal  difference  between  the  two  men  and  that  it  was 
settled  in  the  wisest  way.” 

“Well,  perhaps  we  do  feel  a  little  that  way  about  it,” 


smiled  Frank.  “  Perhaps  we  reason  that  when  two  bad  men 
get  to  quarreling  and  one  shoots  the  other,  then  one  bad 
man  has  been  removed  from  the  community.” 

“Amazing!”  gasped  Mr.  Kerr.  “Horrible!  And  then 
whole  communities  sometimes  turn  out  and  fight  in  this 
country,  I  am  told.  It  seems  amazing  to  an  Englishman 
that  you  Americans  do  not  stop  this  wholesale  mob  vio¬ 
lence.”-. 

“Oh,”  retorted  Frank,  coolly,  “what's  the  use?” 

“What’s  the  use?”  repeated  Mr.  Kerr,  opening  his  eyes 
wide  in  amazement  and  distress.  “Ah,  yes!  I  find  it  so 
everywhere  in  this  country.  What  is  the  use  of  protecting 
human  life?  I  may  say,  truthfully,  that  nothing  I  have 
seen  in  this  country  has  so  thoroughly  impressed  me  as  this 
utter  American  recklessness  concerning  human  life. 
Really,  I  shall  make  it  the  text  for  a  strong  sermon  in 
the  ‘Era’  one  of  these  days.” 

“If  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  live  joker,  it’ll  be  a 
hot  old  letter  that  he  writes  to  his  London  paper,”  thought 
Frank. 

J ust  here  Mr.  Dunstan  came  out  of  the  office. 

“Come  up  this  peninga  little  while,  can’t  you,  Manley?” 
invited  Mr.  Dunstan.  “And  ask  your  friend  Spofford  to 
come  with  you.” 

There  was  a  significant  look  in  Mr.  Dunstan’s  eyes  which 
told  our  hero  that  something  unusual  lay  behind  the  re¬ 
quest. 

“Hal  and  I  will  be  delighted  to  call,”  replied  our  hero. 
“  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again,  then,  Mr. 
Kerr?” 

“I  trust  so,  Mr.  Manley.  But,  I  say — er — if  you  have 
any  regard  for  the  feelings  of  a  poor  Englishman,  please 
don’t  bring  your  revolvers.” 

“It  isn’t  always  safe  for  one  to  go  around  at  night  un¬ 
armed  here,  you  know,”  objected  Frank,  mildly. 

Mr.  Kerr’s  face  showed  his  well-bred  disgust  over  this 
announcement. 

“Now,  who  can  have  been  filling  him  up?”  wondered 
Frank,  as  he  started  home.  “Oh,  I  suppose  he  has  been 
reading  about  a  solitary  lynching  somewhere,  or  some  cowT- 
boy  rumpus  in  an  obscure  Western  town  the  day  after  pay¬ 
day.  And  so,  like  some  other  Englishmen,  he  half  expects 
to  hear  the  reports  of  guns  at  every  street  corner.” 

Early  in  the  evening  Frank  and  Hal  presented  themselves 
at  the  Dunstan  door. 

Somewhat  to  their  surprise  they  were  asked  to  go  first 
to  Mr.  Dunstan’s  library. 

There  they  found  their  host  over  his  usual  after-dinner 
cigar.  He  was  alone  until  they  entered. 

“Manley,  what  did  you  think  of  Kerr?” 

John  Dunstan  shot  the  question  out  abruptly. 

“Right  kind  of  young  fellow,  I  should  say/.’  replied  Frank 
slowly.  “But  someone  has  been  filling  him  up  about  tills 
country,  I  should  say.” 

“Quentin  is  a  dear  boy,”  replied  Mr.  Dunstan.  “But  he 
is  one  of  your  serious,  thoughtful  kind,  and  imagines  that 
he  has  a  mission  in  life.  He  thinks  his  mission  is  to  write 
for  the  daily  press,  and  thus  instruct  his  fellow-beings. 
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“Now,  Quentin’s  father  is  a  good,  old-fashioned  tea 
merchant  in  London.  He  would  like  to  have  Quentin  in 
the  business  with  him.  But  the  young  man  balks.  He  did 
fairly  well  at  newspaper  work  in  England,  and  then  he 
got  his  paper  to  send  him  over  here. 

“Now,  1  have  a  letter  from  the  elder  Kerr.  Quentin 
doesn't  know  anything  about  that  letter.  His  father  tells 
me  how  disappointed  he  is  that  his  son  hasn’t  entered  the 
office  with  him.  He  writes  that  he  has  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  outrageous  practical  jokes  that  are  perpetrated 
bv  Americans.  He  even  suggests  that  I  might  put  up  a 
big  job  on  Quentin,  and  get  him  to  write  something  abso¬ 
lutely  ridiculous  to  the  ‘Era.’  Then  the  young  man  would 
simply  have  to  get  out  of  London  journalism,  and  then 
he  would  go  into  his  fathers  tea  office.  The  elder  Kerr 
writes  that  if  I  can  put  up  some  great  practical  joke  that 
will  make  such  a  booby  of  Quentin  that  he  has  to  leave 
journalism,  then  the  old  man  will  be  delighted.  Mr.  Kerr 
senior  offers  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  such  a  joke,  no 
matter  what  the  expense  may  be.” 

“Are  you  going  to  do  it?”  queried  Frank  innocently. 

“That’s  just  what  I  want  to  see  you  youngsters  about. 
My  brain  is  a  bit  slow  on  jokes.  I  want  to  oblige  my  old 
friend,  although  I'll  admit  that  it  is  all  rather  rough  on 
poor  young  Quentin.” 

“Then  you  want  us  to  suggest  something?”  queried  our 
hero. 

“Yes;  and  I  want  you  to  put  it  through,  too.  Will  you 
do  it?  As  I  said,  the  elder  Mr.  Kerr  will  gladly  pay  the 
bills — that  is,  I  will  pay  them  for  him.  Can’t  you  think 
up  something?” 

“If  Frank  can’t,  then  nobody  can,”  declared  Hal  with 
enthusiasm. 

“Come,  come,  Manley,”  urged  Mr.  Dunstan,  “can’t  you 
get  your  wits  together.” 

“I’m  thinking  it  over,”  replied  Manley,  very  quietly. 

For  some  minutes  Frank  was  silent.  Mr.  Dunstan  puffed 
slowly  at  his  cigar.  Hal  watched  his  chum’s  face  closely. 

At  last  mischief  began  to  twinkle  in  our  hero’s  eyes. 

“Mr.  Dunstan,”  he  announced  at  last,  “I  believe  I  have 
hit  upon  the  very  thing.  It  will  cost  quite  a  bit  of  money, 
though.” 

“As  I  told  you  before,”  retorted  their  host,  “money  is 
not  to  be  considered  if  such  a  job  can  be  put  through  that 
Quentin  Kerr  will  be  forced  to  resign  his  position  on  the 
‘Era/  ” 

“From  what  I’ve  seen  of  our  young  friend,”  grinned 
Frank,  “I’m  afraid  his  job  on  the  ‘Era’  won’t  last  many 
days  longer.  I'll  tell  you  my  plan,  Mr.  Dunstan,  and  see 
what  you  think  of  it.” 

As  Mr.  Dunstan  listened,  he,  too,  began  to  grin.  The 
grin  broadened  to  a  laugh. 

The  laugh  grew'  to  a  roar.  Mr.  Dunstan  grew  red  in 
the  face  from  choking. 

Nor  did  Hal  enjoy  the  recital  of  the  scheme  one  whit 

less. 

“Great  Scott!”  quivered  Spofford.  “That  gag  will 
tickle  the  boys  of  the  town  as  much  as  it  will  anyone.” 


“Of  course,”  hinted  Frank,  “the  whole  scheme  is  an 
utterly  absurd  one.” 

“But  it’ll  go  through — it’ll  wrork,”  declared  John  Dun¬ 
stan,  exploding  in  more  roars  of  laughter  over  the  mental 
pictures  conjured  up  by  Frank’s  plan. 

“Work?  I  should  say  it  would!”  gurgled  Hal. 

“But  I  shall  have  to  be  on  hand,”  insisted  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“I  wouldn’t  miss  the  fun  of  it  all  jfor  anything.” 

“You  can  be  there  easily  enough — you  can  take  part,” 
proposed  Frank.  “There’ll  be  room  for  everybody  in  this 
scheme.” 

“See  here,  Frank,”  wrent  on  Mr.  Dunstan,  soberly,  “don't 
you  imagine  for  one  moment  that  I  am  going  to  let  Quentin 
know  that  I  am  there.  As  far  as  he  knows,  I  shall  have 
been  called  out  of  town  before  you  get  this  atrocious  affair 
moving.  But  see  here !  It  may  create  something  of  a  local 
panic,  too.” 

“It  won’t,”  declared  Frank,  solemnly.  “I  shall  see  to 
it  that  Woodstock  people  are  quieted  and  kept  out  of  the 
way — that  is,  all  except  those  who  are  needed  by  us.” 

“But  I  want  to  be  sure  that  you  keep  my  share  in  this 
matter  dark,”  insisted  Mr.  Dunstan,  anxiously.  “  I 
wouldn’t  for  worlds  have  Quentin  guess  that  I  was  mixed 
up  in  the  outrage.  It  does  seem  like  a  fearful  thing  to 
do  to  one’s  guest.  If  it  were  not  that  Quentin’s  father 
was  such  a  good  old  friend,  I  wouldn’t  even  consent  to 
having  the  outrage  attempted.  Poor  boy!  It  does  seem 
atrocious.” 

“Well,  that’f^  what  you  wanted,  isn’t  it?”  demanded 
Frank,  soberly. 

Mr.  Dunstan’s  answer  was  to  go  off  into  another  par¬ 
oxysm  of  laughter. 

“Manley,  if  you  put  this  through,”  the  old  gentleman 
declared,  “you’ll  be  a  genius,  and  no'  mistake.” 

“The  plan  will  either  succeed  with  a  crash,”  predicted 
our  hero,  “or  else  it  will  fall  flat  through  its  sheer,  utter 
absurdity.” 

Hal  was  shaking  his  sides  with  silent  but  irrepressible 
merriment. 

He  had  the  fullest  faith  that  the  absurd  scheme  would 
succeed  to  the  limit. 

“Can  you  get  word  to  Miss  Kitty  to  join  us  here  for  a 
moment?”  asked  Frank.  “I  mean,  in  such  a  way  that 
Kerr  won’t  suspect.” 

“I  can  manage  it,”  replied  their  host. 

He  left  the  library  for  a  few  moments,  then  returned, 
to  be  followed  soon  by  Frank's  pretty  sweetheart. 

Kitty  listened  with  twinkling  eyes  to  instructions  as  to 
her  part  in  the  affair. 

Then  Mr.  Dunstan  rose  and  led  the  boys  toward  the 
drawing-room.  Miss  Dunstan  remaining  behind. 

Hal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Kerr,  who  was  carefully  at¬ 
tired  in  evening  dress. 

He  looked  just  a  trifle  surprised,  for  the  moment,  at  not 
seeing  the  boys  in  evening  dress,  but  was  of  course  too 
well  bred  to  allow  his  surprise  to  be  very  plain. 

Then  Kitty  enteted  the  room,  looking  rather  serious. 
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“1  was  called  to  the  telephone,”  she  lied,  audaciously. 
**Mr.  Manley,  you  remember  Gus  White,  don't  you?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Frank.  “A  very  nice  fellow.” 

“He  was  just  shot  a  few  moments  ago,”  Kitty  went  on. 

Young  Mr.  Kerr  pricked  up  his  ears. 

‘‘Not  seriously  hurt,  I  hope?”  suggested  the  English¬ 
man. 

“Killed,  of  course,”  said  Kitty,  coolly.  “It  was  a  street 
affair,  at  close  range,  and  Americans  never  miss  in  these 
street  affairs,  Mr.  Kerr.” 

Frank  looked  around  to  discover  that  Mr.  Dunstan  had 
already  quitted  the  room.  *  , 

“What  was  the  trouble  over?”  asked  Frank. 

“Some  little  dispute  over  politics,”  replied  Kitty, 
promptly.  “I’m  only  a  girl,  of  course,  but  it  seems  almost 
wicked  to  kill  a  man  for  having  different  political  views. 
Don’t  you  think  so,  Mr.  Kerr?” 

“Almost  wieked?”  gasped  the  horrified  Englishman. 
“Why,  it’s - ” 

He  stopped,  politely  aware  that  his  opinion  might  not 
be  pleasing  to  American  ears. 

Then  he  asked,  very  soberly : 

“Mr.  Manley,  is  it  customary  to  shoot  men  over  trivial 
disputes  about  politics?” 

“Why — ye — es,”  admitted  Frank. 

“Er  —  er  —  extraordinary!”  gasped  the  Englishman. 
“Now,  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  may  I  ask  what  is  done 
to  the  murderer?” 

“Oh,  w'e  don’t  call  him  that,”  replied  Frank. 

“Then,  if  not  a  murderer,  may  I  ask  what  you  do  call 
him?”  demanded  Kerr. 

“Oh,  wre  refer  to  him  merely  as  the  survivor,”  answered 
Frank.  "  . 

“But  what  is  done 'to  him — to  the  survivor.  I  mean?” 
persisted  Mr.  Kerr. 

“Well,  in  these  political  rows,  when  a  fellow  shoots 
enough  men  of  the  opposite  party. during  a  campaign,  the 
political  leaders  have  to  look  out  to  reward  him  in ‘some 
suitable  way,”  replied  our  hero. 

“They  do?”  gasped  the  horrified  listener.  “Why,  in 
England  such  a  ruffian  would  be  very  promptly  hanged.” 

“Oh’  we  take  a  rather  more  lenient  view  than  that  of 
mere  political  shootings,”  explained  Frank,  coolly. 

“Do  you  remember  when  Tompkins  shot  the  post  office 
clerk?”  put  in  Hal. 

“Yes,”  answered  Frank.  “But  that  case  was  different.” 

Then,  turning  to  Kerr,  our  hero  added  : 

“You  see,  Tompkins  went  to  the  post  office  and  wanted 
credit  for  two  dollars’  worth  of  stampsl  The  clerk  ex¬ 
plained,  very  politely,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  give 
credit  for  postal  supplies.” 

“I  should  say  not,”  commented  the  Englishman. 
“Quite  proper!” 

“Well,  Tompkins  had  a  rather  peppery  temper,  and  he 
-hot  the  clerk  dead,”  resumed  Manley. 

“Good  heavens!  Just  for  refusing  credit!” 

“That  being  the  killing  of  a  Federal  employee,”  added^ 


Manley,  “the  authorities  had  to  make  an  example  of  Tomp' 
kins.”  »  * 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  that,”  cheered  young  Mr.  Kerr. 
“What  did  they  do  to  this  very  remarkable  scoundrel — er — 
Tompkins  ?” 

“Fined  him  ten  dollars  for  discharging  firearms  within 
the  city  limits,”  rejoined  Frank,  promptly. 

“Fined  him?  Oh,  I  say!” 

Mr.  Kerr  got  up  and  began  to  pace  the  room  in  his 
emotion. 

“Well,  it  wouldn’t  do  to  pass  tamely  over  the  killing 
of  a  government  official,  you  know,”  explained  Frank. 

The  Englishman’s  eyes  grew  bigger  with  amazement. 

“Won’t  you  talk  about  something  else,  please?”  asked 
Kitty.  “You  see,  Mr.  Kerr,  public  sentiment  here  doesn’t 
favor  women  carrying  revolvers,  and  so  women  grow  a  little 
weary  of  the  details  of  a — a  sport — that  is  forbidden  them.” 

“A  sport?  'Ten  dollars  fine  for  butchering  a  faithful 
public  servant?”  muttered  young  Mr.  Kerr,  almost  inco- 
herentlv. 

He  was  certainly  getting  his  fill  of  amazing  facts. 

But  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  awful  things  in  store  for 
him ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  KERR  IS  ACTUALLY  STAGGERED. 

What  with  training,  school  and  all,  the  next  day  was 
one  of  the  busiest  that  Frank  Manley  had  ever  known. 

Bradford  had  been  let  into  the  scheme  to  entertain  young 
Mr.  Kerr — and  Bradford  had  whooped  with  joy. 

There  wasn’t  a  healthy  boy  in  the  county  who  wouldn’t 
have  given  a  couple  of  Fourths  of  July  for  a  chance  to 
be  in  this  new,  big  game. 

Everyone  who  was  to  take  part,  however,  had  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  strictest  secrecy. 

Not  a  breath  of  the  thing  got  in  the  wind  as  far  as 
the  general  public  was  concerned. 

Least  of  all  did  any  suspicion  reach  young  Mr.  Quentin 
Kerr. 

Chief  Griseomb,  however,  had  been  consulted.  He  had 
roared  with  laughter  and  had  promised  that  the  police 
would  not  interfere. 

“For  that  matter,  it’s  outside  of  town  limits,”  pro¬ 
nounced  the  chief.  “Neither  ours  nor  any  other  police 
department  has  any  real  jurisdiction  over  at  the  Runyon 
place.” 

Just  before  dark  that  mild  evening  Frank  and  Hal  ap- 
peared  at  Mr.  Dunstan’s.  They  found  Kitty  and  Grace 
Scott  chatting  on  the  lawn  near  the  road.  Their  com¬ 
panion  was  Mr.  Kerr. 

He  greeted  the  boys  with  interest,' but  did  not  refer  to 
the  subject  of  conversation  of  the  evening  before. 

Frank  inquired  for  Mr.  Dunstan  and  was  informed  that 
that  gentleman  was  away. 

John  Dunstan  was  keeping  out  of  sight  inftho  house, 
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am!  our  hero  knew  it,  but  this  was  part  of  the  plan  for 
keeping  Kitty’s  father  out  of  any  share  of  blame  for  what 
was  to  follow. 

“Shall  we  go  inside  soon,  and  have  cards  or  some  music?” 
inquired  Kitty. 

Prank  expressed  himself  as  being  delighted  with  the 
idea,  but  Grace  Scott  broke  in : 

“Please  don’t  go  inside.  On  an  evening  like  this,  when 
the  air  is  so  delightful,  it  seems  a  sin  to  get  between  walls.” 

So  that  disposed  of  any  further  motion  to  adjourn  to  the 
house.  The  four  young  people  sat  in  chairs  drawn  up  close 
to  the  wall  by  the  road. 

Bang !  It  was  a  far-away  report,  but  a  distinct  one. 

"Why,  what  can  that  be?”  queried  Kerr. 

“Someone  hunting,  probably,”  replied  Frank,  indiffer¬ 
ently. 

“Good  gracious!  Hunting  after  dark?” 

“I  can’t  imagine  what  else  it  can  be,”  Frank  responded. 

Bang! 

Mr.  Kerr  looked  interested  and  puzzled. 

Then  followed  seven  or  eight  reports  bunched  closely 
together. 

“Why,  dear  me!  I  say,  that  can’t  be  hunting!”  cried 
Mr.  Kerr. 

“It  does  sound  a  little  puzzling,”  assented  Frank,  but 
betrayed  no  especial  interest  in  the  noises. 

Soon  there  came  a  series  of  far-away,  sputtering  reports. 

“Why,  what  can  it  mean?”  insisted  Mr.  Kerr. 

“The  firing  is  over  the  hills,”  commented  Hal,  pointing. 
“Whatever  it  is,  I  don’t  believe  it  can  amount  to  much.” 

“Perh&ps  a  little  dispute  between  neighbors,”  suggested 
Grace,  nonchalantly. 

“I  say!  Do  the  neighbors  in  this  part  of  the  country 
conduct  their  disputes  with  guns?” 

“Oh,  sometimes,”  assented  Grace. 

Mr.  Kerr  was  silent.  He  might  even  have  been  suspi¬ 
cious  that  he  was  being  trifled  with,,  did  he  not  hear  the 
guns  and  witness  the  indifference  of  these  young  Ameri¬ 
cans 

After  that  there  came  the  report  of  a  shot  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Kerr  listened  and  kept  count,  but  he  did  not  like 
to  betray  undue,  interest  in  the  face  of  such  indifference 

to  the  matter. 

But  then  there  came  some  long  sustained  firing.  It 
sounded  as  if  a  miniature  battle  were  on  in  earnest. 

But  Frank,  who  was  telling  the  girls  a  story,  pretended 
to  take  no  interest.  Hal  was  bending  forward,  scanning 
our  hero’s  face  with  lively  interest,  as  if  eager  for  the  finish 
of  the  narrative. 

But  Mr.  Kerr,  with  the  far-away  shots  ringing  in  his 
ears,  could  not  even  pretend  to  follow  the  thread  of  the 
story. 

The  firing  grew  in  intensity. 

“Good  heavens!  I’m  becoming  curious!”  broke  in  the 
young  Briton,  at  last. 

“About  what?”  asked  Frank,  pausing  in  his  story  and 
looking  around. 

“About  that  firing!” 


“There  isn’t  any  danger  here,”  rejoined  Manley,  coolly. 

“Danger?”  echoed  the  Briton,  growing  red  in  the  face. 
“I  wasn’t  thinking  of  the  danger,  and  couldn’t  think  of 
any — unless  it  might  be  to  the  young  ladies.” 

“We’re  not  afraid — never  are,”  interjected  Kitty,  glanc¬ 
ing  reassuringly  at  the  young  Englishman.  “WTe  never 
mind  these  little  affairs.  Besides,  the  firing  must  be  more 
than  a  mile  away.” 

“I  say !  Can  it  possibly  be  that  human  beings  are  shoot¬ 
ing  each  other  down  in  cold  blood  over  some  trivial  dis¬ 
pute?” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  our  affair,”  replied  Frank.  “Really,  Mr. 
Kerr,  when  you  have  been  a  little  longer  in  this  country 
you  wron’t  mind  such  affairs.” 

“Fancy!”  gasped  the  Englishman,  more  to  himself  than 
to  the  others. 

Another  spell  of  heavy,  continued  firing  started  in. 

“With  all  that  firing ' someone  must  be  getting  killed!” 
cried  Mr.  Kerr,  jumping  up  and  peering  away  through  the 
darkness. 

“Beyond  a  doubt,”  assented  our  hero.  “But  probably 
we  don’t  know  any  of  the  people.” 

“But - ” 

Mr.  Kerr  could  go  no  further.  The  indifference  of  these 
young  people  to  a  probably  considerable  loss  of  life  actually 
staggered  him. 

“Nearly  all  visiting  foreigners  seem  surprised  over  these 
little  -neighborhood  skirmishes,  Mr.  Kerr,”  stated  Grace, 
coolly.  “By  and  bye  you  will  grow  quite  accustomed  to 
the  sounds  of  firing.” 

“I  never  before  thought  an  Englishman  should  be  a 
foreigner  in  the  United  States,”  replied  Mr.  Kerr.  “But 
I  say !  Good  gracious !  This  sort  of  wholesale  murder 
would  be  impossible  in  England,  you  know!  Why  don’t 
the  authorities  stop  it?” 

“Well,  you  see,”  suggested  Frank,  readily,  “too  much 
police  interference  would  be  likely  to  make  bad  feeling  in 
polities.” 

“But  your  troops?”  gasped  Kerr.  “Why  aren’t  they 
called  out  by  the  national  authorities  ?” 

“The  nearest  troops  are  hours  and  hours  from  here. 
And  besides,  the  national  authorities  will  never  hear  of  a 
little  affair  like  this.” 

“A  little  affair !”  choked  the  Briton,  as  the  noise  of  more 
heavy  and  sustained  firing  came  to  them  on  the  air.  “  Good 
gracious !  I  wish  I  knew  what  this  is  about.’’ 

“If  Miss  Dunstan  will  permit  me,”  suggested  Frank, 
rising,  “Twill  go  into  the  house  and  see  if  I  can  learn 
anything  over  the  telephone.” 

Kitty  assenting,  our  hero  left  the  little  group.  He  re¬ 
turned  in  a  few  minutes. 

“I  am  sorry  to  report,  Mr.  Kerr,  that  I  can  learn  noth¬ 
ing.  No  one  seems  to  take  enough  interest  to  get  any 
information  on  the  subject.” 

For  the  last  two  minutes  there  had  not  been  the  sound 
of  a  shot. 

"I  say !  It  seems  to  be  all  over.  I’m  sure  I  hope  so," 
spoke  the  Briton. 
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But  more  shots  sounded.  Kerr  could  not,  for  the  life 
of  him,  understand  the  indifference  of  these  young  people. 

Then  quick  footsteps  sounded  in  the  road.  The  runner 
came  nearer,  and  Frank  stepped  to  the  wall. 

“Hullo!  That  you,  Jackets?”  hailed  our  hero. 

‘‘Yep,”  came  the  answer,  as  Jackets  halted  and  stepped 
over  to  the  wall.  He  carried  a  rifle,  while  around  his  waist 
was  strapped  a  belt  full  of  cartridges. 

-  “What's  up?”  asked  Frank,  coolly. 

“Fight  over  at  Runyons,”  rejoined  Jackets,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way. 

“  Oh !  Mr.  Kerr  is  quite  interested.  Know  what  the 
trouble  is?” 

“Well,  you  know,”  replied  Jackets,  “Runyon’s  folks  have 
been  away  for  a  while.  Runyon  went  back  to  the  house 
to-night  and  found  that  twenty  of  Bliss’s  gang  had  camped 
in  the  house  and  were  eating  up  the  grub  there.  Runyon 
ordered  them  out.  Bliss  said  they’d  go  in  the  morning, 
but  they’d  be  hanged  if  they’d  go  before.  Runyon  has  a 
hot  temper,  you  know,  and  he  gave  Bliss  five  minutes  to 
get  out  of  the  house.” 

“Is  it — er — Mr.  Runyon’s  house?”  broke  in  Kerr. 

“Of  course,”  nodded  Jackets. 

“Then  Mr.  Runyon  was  quite  right,”  cried  Kerr.  “He 
sent  for  the  police,  did  he  ?” 

“Oh,  no !”  retorted  Jackets.  “He  went  among  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  they  got  up  a  crowd  to  drive  Bliss’s  gang  out. 
But  JBliss  is  making  a  pretty  good  fight,  and  a  few  of  Run¬ 
yon’s  friends  have  been  hurt.” 

“Hurt?”  echoed  Kerr,  anxiously. 

“Well,  killed,  that  is,”  returned  Jackets,  calmly.  “So 
Joe  Abbott  called  up  some  of  the  folks  in  Woodstock  and 
suggested  that  reinforcements  be  sent  out  from  the  town. 
So  I’m  on  my  way.  I  want  to  get  over  there  before  the 
fun  stops,  so  good-night!” 

Jackets  turned  to  leave,  but  at  a  single  bound  the  Briton 
cleared  the  wall. 

He  seized  young  Winston,  holding  firmly. 

“Let  me  go,”  remonstrated  Jackets,  struggling. 

“Yes;  let  him  go,  or  he  may  be  too  late,”  advised 
Frank. 

“What?”  gasped  the  thunderstruck  Kerr.  “Let  this 
mere  child  go  over  into  that  inferno  of  death?  I  say !” 

“Let  him  go,”  recommended  our  hero.  “It’s  his  own 
affair.” 

“But  he  may  get  killed  !” 

“That’s  a  chance  every  American  boy  has  to  take  if  he 
wants  to  be  a  man.” 

Kerr  stared  at  our  hero  as  if  he  believed  him  to  be  de¬ 
mented. 

But  Jackets,  with  a  sudden  jiu-jitsu  twist,  freed  himself 
and  sped  like  a  flash  into  the  darkness. 

Kerr  tried  to  follow,  but  soon  came  back,  baffled. 

“But  T  cay!”  he  growled.  “This  i3  preposterous.  That 
child  rnav  be  killed  !” 

“He’s  been  through  a  dozen  affairs  of  the  kind  already,” 
-miled  our  hero.  “He  always  likes  a  little  scrimmage.” 

Kerr  looked  as  if  he  feared  he  were  growing  crazy.  This 


fearful  America,  where  even  the  little  children  jumped  into 
murderous  fray  and  were  commended  for  doing  it ! 

“I’d  half  like  to  go  over  there  and  see  what  this  thing 
is  like,”  suggested  the  Englishman. 

“Hardly  likely  to  be  worth  while,”  rejoined  Manley. 
“The  thing  may  stop  at  any  moment.” 

“I  say !  I  hope  it  will  stop.  It’s  outrageous — positively 
barbarous.  Fancy !” 

Hurrying  footsteps  of  several  passers-by  now  sounded 
in  the  road.  And  a  voice  called  through  the  darkness : 

“  Are  you  here,  Manley  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Frank,  stepping  to  the  wall. 

“Better  come  along  with  us,  then,  you  and  Spofford. 
We’ve  brought  guns  for  you.  The  affair  over  at  Runyon’s 
is  bigger  than  it  was  thought  to  be  at  first,  and'  Runyon  has 
telephoned  for  help.  Several  parties  are  leaving  Wood- 
stock.  It  looks  like  an  all-night  scrimmage.” 

It  was  Joe  Prescott  who  had  delivered  this  message,  after 
stepping  forward  and  doffing  his  cap  to  the  girls. 

Kerr  listened  with  opened  mouth. 

“  I  say !  Are  the  authorities  going  to  do  anything  about 
this?”  demanded  the  staggered  Briton. 

“The  authorities?”  repeated  Joe,  in  a  puzzled  way. 
“Seems  to  me,  friend,  you  must  come  from  some  other 
country.” 

“Mr.  Kerr  is  an  Englishman,  just  landed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,”  explained  Frank.- 

“Oh!”  retorted  Joe,  as  if  that  explained  the  mystery. 
“Well,  are  you  coming,  Manley?” 

“I  believe  I  will,”  answered  Frank,  “if  the  young  ladies 
will  excuse  me.” 

“Go,  by  all  means,  Mr.  Manley,”  urged  Kitty.  “We 
wouldn’t  keep  you  from  the  fun  for  anything.” 

“Want  to  come  along,  Mr.  Kerr?”  queried  our  hero. 

“By  Jove,  yes !”  he  cried.  And  then : 

“But  we  mustn’t  leave  the  young  ladies  alone.” 

“Don’t  waste  a  thought  on  us,”  begged  Kitty,  promptly. 
“We  shall  not  be  in  a  particle  of  danger.  There  isn’t  an¬ 
other  country  in  the  world  where  women  are  so  safe.” 

“  But - '” 

“Go  right  along,  Mr.  Kerr  ;  <V> !”  urged  Grace  Scott. 

“It  will  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  you  to  get  under  fire  and 
show  what  you’re  made  of.  Go,  by  all  means!” 

“Come  on,  if  you’re  coming,”  urged  Joe.  “We  can’t  wait 
all  night !” 

Just  how  it  happened  Mr.  Kerr  couldn’t  fully  remember 
afterward,  but  Frank  and  Hal  urged  him  forward,  and  he 
surged  ahead  along  the  road  with  the  little  crowd  bound  for 
Runyon’s. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BRITON  GETS  UNDER  FIRE. 

“I  say,”  demanded  Kerr,  a«  he  hurried  along  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way,  “does  there  happen  to  be  a  rifle  in  the  party 
that  1  can  use?” 
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“No,”  replied  Joe.  “We  didn't  expect  you  to  be  with 
us,  so  we  didn't  bring  any  weapon  for  you.” 

“You  don't  want  to  get  into  this  tight,  anyway,  Mr. 
Kerr,”  broke  in  Manley.  “The  people  around  here  don’t 
like  to  have  strangers  butting  into  local  affairs.  If  you 
were  to  fire  a  shot,  and  it  was  found  out,  there’ d  be  such 
a  rage  over  your  conduct  that  you  simply  wouldn’t  be 
allowed  to  get  out  of  the  county  alive.  But  you'll  have 
a  first-rate  chance  to  look  on.” 

Mr.  Quentin  Kerr  was  so  dazed  and  staggered  by  it  all 
that  he  was  plainly  in  a  dozen  frames  of  mind  at  once. 

But  he  was  in  good  physical  trim.  He  easily  kept  pace 
with  these  more  than  a  dozen  of  Up  and  At  'Em  Boys. 
As  he  hurried  forward  he  listened  to  the  sounds  of  the 
firing  that  every  now  and  then  came  to  his  ears. 

In  a  little  while  the  hastening  party  came  to  another 
road  and  followed  it. 

Bv  and  bye  Frank  pointed  to  a  house  that  stood,  solitary, 
on  the  top  of  a  considerable  hill. 

“That's  Runyon's,”  announced  Frank. 

“By  Jove!”  cried  Kerr,  for  just  then  he  saw  rifle-flashes 
from  some  of  the  windows  of  the  building,  and  the  reports 
reached  him.  Evidently  the  beseigers  were  firing  back  fast 
and  heavy. 

Ps-s-s-sew!  A  startling  noise  sounded  for  an  instant 
at  Kerr’s  left  and  seemingly  not  more  than  a  foot  from 
his  head. 

“I  say!  What  was  that?”  he  cried. 

“xA.  bullet,”  answered  Hal.  “It  passed  me,  too.” 

“Wild  firing  by  some  of  Bliss’s  gang,”  suggested  Frank. 

Ps-s-s-sew.  Again  Kerr  heard  that  sound  close  to  his  ear. 

“I  say !  This  is  becoming  interesting !”  he  ejaculated. 

He  did  not  see  the  grin  on  the  face  of  Hal  Spofford, 
who  was  treading  close  to  his  heels. 

For  Hal,  who  was  an  excellent  mimic,  was  responsible 
for  the  whistling  of  bullets.  Hal  had  that  nerve-disturbing 
sound  down  to  perfection. 

They  hastened  forward,  seeing  many  more  flashes  from 
the  building.  There  was  now  a  furious  exchange  of  shots 
between  besiegers  and  besieged. 

“How  close  are  you  going  before  you  open  fire?”  de¬ 
manded  Kerr,  turning  to  Joe. 

“Manley,”  requested  Spofford.  “I  wish  you’d  take 
charge  of  this  crowd.  You’ve  had  more  experience  than  I 
have.” 

Frank  nodded  his  willingness. 

Ps-s-s-sew !  Ps-s-s-sew.  The  whistling  of  bullets  was 
so  close  to  the  Englishman’s  head  that  he  could  not  help 
ducking. 

“I  say !  They’re  coming  jolly  close !”  he  muttered. 

“This  is  nothing,”  rejoined  Hal,  cheerfully.  “We’ll  be 
in  a  good  mess  of  it  presently.” 

Frank  led  the  little  squad  forward,  taking  them  over  a 
wall  and  into  the  grounds  at  Runyon’s. 

They  passed  forward  into  a  little  glade.  Here  Kerr 
beheld  a  sight  that  made  him  shudder. 

Four  still  forms  lay  on  the  earth,  each  with  a  jacket 
thrown  over  the  face. 


Near  them  a  man  sat  on  the  ground,  a  case  of  surgical 
instruments  at  his  side. 

“Good  evening,  Doc,”  was  our  hero's  greeting,  as  he 
halted  the  little  squad.  “Casualties,  these?” 

“Yep,”  nodded  the  man  addressed  as  “Doc.” 

“Dead  men  ?  Murdered  ?”  came  in  horrified  accents  from 
the  Briton. 

“How  many  hit  so  far?”  queried  Manley. 

“Eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded  among  Runyon's 
men,”  replied  the  pretended  doctor.  “But  all  of  the 
wounded  have  gone  back  to  the  line  for  another  try.” 

Kerr’s  face  was  white  and  set.  He  was  staring  hard 
and  looked  as  if  he  suspected  that  he  were  dreaming. 

“Come  on,  fellows.  I  think  I  see  a  place  for  us,”  he 
cried,  and  went  crouching  forward,  followed  by  the  others. 

Crack !  crack !  crack !  rang  the  rifles  sharply,  both  from 
the  great  house  and  from  various  points  in  the  grounds. 

Frank  led  his  squad  to  a  line  of  trees. 

“Lie  down  here,  fellows,”  directed  Frank.  “Don’t  expose 
yourselves  needlessly.  Get  a  bead  on  those  •  second-story 
windows.  There  seems  to  be  some  wicked  work  coming  from 
them.” 

Kerr  glanced  around  him,  noting  that  Frank,  Joe,  and 
Hal,  remained  standing  while  the  others  lay  on  the  ground. 

“I  say!”  muttered  the  Englishman  to  himself.  “I’ll 
have  to  stand  up,  too,  I  suppose.” 

“Fire  at  every  flash  you  see,”  ordered  Manley.  “Pres¬ 
cott,  give  ’em  a  volley  on  general  principles,  once  in  a  while. 
Keep  up  the  work  hot.  We’ll  see  if  we  can’t  stop  Bliss’s 
fire  on  this  side  of  the  house.” 

Crack !  crack !  crack !  rang  the  rifles  held  by  Frank's 
squad.  It  was  all  blank  ammunities  that  was  being  used, 
but  Kerr,  of  course,  didn’t  know  that. 

Ps-s-s-sew!  Ps-s-s-sew!  In  a  jiffy  the  bullets  fairly 
began  to  play  a  concert  around  the  Briton’s  ears. 

Despite  himself,  Kerr  ducked,  not  once  but  often.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  possibly  hope  to  live  in 
that  storm  of  bullets. 

“We’ve  drawn  their  fire,”  came  coolly  from  Hal,  who 
stood  just  behind  them. 

“I  say !  There  must  be  a  hundred  men  shooting  at  us !” 

“No  not  more  than  a  dozen,”  declared  Frank.  “But 
repeating  rifles  can  be  handled  in  very  rapid  fashion.” 

“Fancy!”  gasped  the  Briton.  Then,  though  his  face 
was  still  more  pale,  the  lines  about  his  mouth  became  set 
hard. 

Kerr  stood  as  erect  as  he  could,  refusing  to  dodge,  al¬ 
though  Hal  kept  up  the  imitation  of  the  sound  of  bullets 
almost  unceasingly. 

“This  Briton  is  a  brick,  when  he  thinks  he’s  really  under 
stiff  fire!”  muttered  Frank,  pausing  in  his  own  expenditure 
of  blank  ammunition  to  glance  admiringly  at  Quentin 
Kerr. 

One  of  the  Up  and  At  'Em  Boys  in  the  prostrate  firing- 
line  just  ahead  gave  a  sudden  start,  then  lay  rigid. 

In  an  instant  Joe  was  at  his  side.  After  a  pretended 
examination  Joe  threw  a  jacket  over  the  youngsters  hsad. 
then  uttered,  in  a  lull  in  the  firing ; 
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“He's  done  for.  Carry  him  back."’ 

Two  other  boys  dropped  their  rifles  and  sprang  forward. 
They  lifted  this  fraudulent  “casualty”  and  bore  him  swiftly 
to  the  rear. 

“Bullets”  were  still  “whistling,”  around  to  Kerr’s  ears, 
thanks  to  Hal's  industry  with  his  lips,  but  the  English¬ 
man  did  his  best  to  refrain  from  unseemly  ducking. 

The  firing  kept  up  all  around  the  grounds,  where  other 
squads  had  been  stationed. 

Once  in  a  while  there  came  a  pause,  but  the  firing  was 
sure  to  be  resumed. 

No  curious  throngs  of  residents  filled  the  roads  beyond. 
Folk  had  been  notified  by  telephone  that  sham  battle  be¬ 
tween  Woodstock  and  Bradford  was  going  on,  and  that 
was  explanation  enough. 

Another  of  Frank’s  squad  was  carried  to  the  rear  as 
“dead.”  Kerr  noted  the  incident  with  added  horror. 

Three  more  limped  to  the  rear  with  pretended  wounds, 
and  the  “whistling  of  bullets”  still  dinned  in  the  Briton’s 
ears,  but  he  scorned  all  suggestions  to  lie  down  and  shelter 
himself. 

“Keep  the  ball  moving,  Joe,”  directed  Frank,  at  last. 

“I’m  going  to  look  up  Runyon  and  see  if  he  means  to  call 
for  a  general  charge  on  the  house.” 

“A  charge,”  declared  Prescott,  “would  mean  the  loss  of 
one  man  in  every  two  on  our  side.” 

“I  know,”  returned  Manley,  coolly.  “But  it  would  hurry 
up  matters.  If  we  don’t  charge,  Bliss  may  make  good  his 
brag  of  holding  out  all  night.”  ^ 

Kerr  said  nothing,  but  there  was  horror  in  his  eyes. 

“Look  on  all  you  want,  Mr.  Kerr,”  warned  our  hero, 
“but  don’t  take  any  hand  in  this  little  affair.  If  you  did, 
you’d  only  be  hunted  down  by  to-morrow.” 

With  that  our  hero  vanished  in  the  darkness.  He  made 
his  wav  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  encountered 
a  squad  of  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  who  were  firing  blank  am¬ 
munition  fast,  and  exchanged  laughing  greetings  with 
them. 

Then  Frank  strode  forward  to  the  house,  opened  a  door 
and  entered. 

He  was  quickly  in  the  dining-room,  where  Mr.  Runyon,  a 
stout  and  boyish-faced  man  of  forty,  was  busy  making  a 
huge  bowl  of  lemonade. 

Runyon  had  readily  agreed  to  lend  his  disused  premises 
for  the  night’s  frolic,  as  a  favor  to  his  friend  John  Dun- 
stan. 

“Hullo,  Manley!”  laughed  Mr.  Runyon.  “Sounds  al¬ 
most  like  real  war.” 

“It  does  around  our  Englishman,”  smiled  Frank.  “Hal 
is  keeping  so  busily  at  his  impersonations  of  a  bullet  that 
several  times  I  couldn’t  help  ducking  myself.” 

There  came  3  chuckle  from  Tod  Owen,  captain  of  the 
Bradford  Junior  Athletic  Club,  who  entered  at  this  mo¬ 
ment. 

In  th*  darkened  rooms  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  house 
Tod’*  fellow-members  from  Bradford  were  busily  using 
blank  ammunition  in  the  effort  to  uphold  the  mythical 
reputation  of  “Bliss’-  gang.” 


“Did  you  get  your  Englishman  here,  then?”  grinned 
Tod. 

“He’s  out  there,  all  right,  all  right,  under  the  poplar 
trees,”  laughed  our  hero. 

“Does  he  really  believe  this  is  a  genuine  fight?” 

“Does  he?”  roared  Frank,  almost  choking  with  laughter. 
“Why — why — his  face  is  so  white  and  set  that  you’d  think 
he  was  Lord  Kitchener  in  command  at  the  last  ditch !” 

The  three  jokers  laughed  uproariously,  while  Mr.  Runyon 
filled  glasses  with  the  lemonade. 

“Send  the  fellows  down  two  or  three  at  a  time,”  advised 
Mr.  Runyon.  “They  must  be  thirsty.  But,  Owen,  for  good¬ 
ness’  sake,  don’t  let  our  defences  be  neglected !” 

“Come  on  upstairs  and  see  how  our  fellows  are  keeping 
the  game  going,”  urged  Tod. 

Frank  followed  his  Bradford  friend  into  a  darkened  hall¬ 
way.  They  went  upstairs  in  the  darkness,  the  rattle  of 
rifle  fire  coming  to  them  all  the  while. 

“This  is  so  real,  ’’chuckled  Frank,  “that  I  can’t  stop  the 
cold  shivers  from  chasing  up  and  down  my  spine !” 

Tod  led  him  into  a  darkened  room  that  faced  the  poplars. 

Crouching  at  the  windows  were  young  Bradford  ath¬ 
letes  who  were  firing  blank  cartridges  into  the  outer  dark¬ 
ness  about  as  fast  as  they  could. 

“It’s  great!”  shouted  Frank,  with  enthusiasm.  “I  don’t 
blame  Kerr  for  being  fooled.” 

Our  hero  went  over  to  one  of  the  windows  to  peer  out 
and  see  by  the  flashes  how  fast  his  own  fellows  were  firing. 

Crash !  A  window-pane  beside  him  was  shivered  into  a 
hundred  bits.  A  bullet  whizzed  by  his  right  side. 

“Great  Scott!”  quivered  Frank.  “How  did  that  ball 
cartridge  get  in  the  lot?” 

Chug !  A  bullet  tore  through  the  wall  of  wood  and  plas¬ 
ter  and  struck  the  opposite  wall. 

“More  real  ammunition !”  gasped  our  hero. 

A  crash  of  falling  glass  came  from  the  adjoining  room, 
followed  by  a  howl  from  the  Bradford  boys : 

“They’re  firing  real  bullets  at  us !” 

“What  in  blazes  does  this  mean?”  quivered  Tod,  his  face 
growing  as  white  as  our  hero’s. 

Chug !  Crash  !  More  bullets  were  coming  their  way,  and 
with  an  accuracy  of  aim  that  threatened  to  kill  someone  in 
earnest. 

“Fellows,  ’’shouted  Frank,  “throw  yourselves  on  your 
faces  and  crawl  out  into  the  hall.  Don’t  attempt  to  stand 
up !” 

“But  what  on  earth  does  this  mean?”  demanded  Tod 
Owen,  following  our  hero  out  into  the  hall  with  frantic 
bounds. 

More  bullets  were  crashing  into  the  house. 

It  seemed  certain  that  someone  would  be  killed ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“  WHERE  THE  BATTLE  WAS  HOTTEST.” 

Another  volley  of  real  bullets  struck  the  house. 
“Jupiter!”  quivered  our  hero.  “I  believe  I’ve  guessed 
it!”  1 
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“What - ”  began  Tod  Owen,  wonderingly. 

But  Frank  cut  him  short  with: 

“Don’t  expose  yourselves!  I’ll  try  to  stop  this  in  a 
jiffy !” 

With  that  he  raced  downstairs,  past  the  curious  and 
interrogatory  Mr.  Runyon,  and  out  of  the  house  through 
same  door  by  which  he  had  entered. 

Like  a  flash  Manley  traveled  to  where  he  had  left  Joe, 
Hal,  Kerr  and  the  others. 

But  the  Englishman  was  no  longer  there. 

“Where’s  Kerr?”  shouted  our  hero,  dashing  up. 

“I  don’t  know,”  grinned  Spofford.  “I  guess  my  imita¬ 
tions  got  on  his  nerves  at  last,  and  he  has  skipped.” 

But  Frank  dashed  off  again.  .<• 

As  he  ran,  our  hero  noted  a  flash  and  a  report  from  a 
clump  of  bushes  a  dozen  rods  away. 

Frank  went  for  those  bushes  with  long  strides. 

As  he  ran,  there  was  another  flash,  another  report. 

He  reached  the  bushes  and  there  beheld  Quentin  Kerr, 
erect  and  flushed,  pointing  a  large  Colt’s  revolver  at  the 
house. 

“Kerr!  Stop  that!”  commanded  our  hero,  reaching  his 
side. 

Bang !  came  the  answer  from  the  Englishman’s  pistol. 

Wasting  no  time  in  parley,  our  hero  seized  the  English¬ 
man’s  wrist. 

Kerr  did  not  attempt  to  struggle.  He  was  too  afraid 
of  accidentally  shooting  Frank. 

“I  say,  what’s  the  row?”  demanded  Kerr,  eyeing  Frank 
in  very  genuine  astonishment. 

“Mr.  Kerr,  I  warned  you  against  taking  any  part  in  this 

“But  I  had  to,  you  know,”  replied  the  Englishman, 
blankly. 

“You  don’t  have  to.” 

“But  your  fellows  are  not  keeping  the  enemy’s  fire  down 
a  bit.  It  has  stopped  over  there  since  I  added  my  efforts.” 

“Maybe  it  has  stopped  the  enemy’s  fire,”  retorted  our 
hero,  grimly.  “But  do  you  remember,  Kerr,  what  I  told 
you  about  the  fearful  danger  to  yourself  if  you  mixed  up 
in  this  local  affair  ?” 

“I’ve  seen  men — no,  young  boys — killed  to-night,”  re¬ 
torted  the  Englishman,  doggedly.  “I  fancy  nothing  worse 
than  that  can  happen  to  myself.” 

“Don’t  you  try  to  fire  another  shot!” 

“I  certainly  will,”  came  the  dogged  answer,  “as  long 
as  anyone  on  our  side  is  getting  hurt  or  killed !” 

“Don’t  you  care  for  your  own  safety?” 

“No  more  than  you  other  chaps  do  for  yours !” 

“Then  think  of  Mr.  Dunstan,”  urged  Frank,  a  sudden 
inspiration  coming  to  him.  “He  will  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  any  displeasure  that  your  acting  in  this 
fight  may  provoke.” 

“I  say  !  Is  that  true?” 

“Sure  as  shooting,”  retorted  Frank. 

“Then  I’ll  stop  at  once.” 

“Will  you  hand  your  revolver  over  to  me? 

“Here  it 


“Now  come  back  to  our  squad.” 

Kerr  followed  obediently. 

“Hal,  don’t  let  him  get  out  of  your  sight  again,”  whis¬ 
pered  Frank. 

“Why?” 

“He  was  firing  real  bullets  into  the  house,  and  nearly 
killed  some  of  the  fellows.” 

“Great  Scott!” 

“W:atch  him!” 

Frank  hurried  away,  re-entered  the  house  on  the  other 
side,  and  reassured  the  “besieged.” 

Then  after  a  swift  conference  with  Tod  our  hero  hurried 
back  to  his  own  squad. 

After  that  the  firing  gradually  died  out.  There  came  a 
long  pause. 

“Bliss  and  his  crowd  have  scooted,”  our  hero  coolly  in¬ 
formed  his  friends. 

“I  say!  How  could  they  get  away  when  the  house  was 
surrounded?”  demanded  Kerr. 

“They  charged  the  few  that  were  left  in  one  squad  out¬ 
side,  finished  the  fellows  up,  and  got  away,”  Frank  in¬ 
formed  his  questioner. 

“The  house  must  be  a  beastly  sight,  after  all  this  firing,” 
suggested  the  Englishman.  • 

“It  is,”  said  Frank,  gravely.  “And  it  looks  bloody,  too. 
Bliss  left  seven  of  his  men  behind,  dead.  He  got  his 
wounded  away  with  him.” 

“Only  seven  of  the  wretches  killed?”  demanded  Kerr, 
vengefully. 

“And  our  side  has  lost  eighteen  killed  and  over  thirty 
wounded,”  added  Frank,  with  the  seriousness  of  truth  itself. 

“I  say!  Good  heavens!  And  all  for  a  bit  of  lawless¬ 
ness  !” 

Kerr  started  toward  the  house,  but  Frank  was  at  his 
side  in  an  instant  and  seized  him. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Kerr?” 

“Going  up  to  the  house  to  have  a  look  at  what’s  left  of 
the  affair.” 

“Don’t!”  urged  Frank.  “Runyon’s  there,  and  he’ll  be 
angered  over  intrusion  by  strangers.” 

“But  as  a  journalist  I  ought  to  have  a  good  look  at  the 
death  and  devastation.” 

“Mr.  Kerr,”  cried  our  hero,  earnestly,  “why  won’t  you 
be  guided  by  me?  As  a  stranger  here,  why  will  you  insist 
on  doing  things  that  will  seriously  involve  Mr.  Dunstan?” 

“I  fancy  I’d  better  let  you  advise  me,”  answered  the 
Briton,  soberly.  “WThat  shall  we  do  now?” 

“We’d  better  return  to  the  young  ladies  and  tell  them 
what  has  happened.  Miss  Dunstan  of  course  will  be  anx¬ 
ious  about  her  father’s  guest.” 

Kerr  permitted  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  road. 
His  mind  was  in  a  turmoil  over  the  horror  he  thought  he 
had  seen  in  America  on  this  awful  night. 

Little  squads  of  Woodstock  and  Bradford  boys  merged 
with  them  in  the  road  as  the  homeward  march  was  taken  up. 

Kerr  showed  that  he  had  the  instincts  of  the  journalist 
by  mingling  with  the  different  groups  and  asking  questions 
as  to  the  fight 
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Naturally,  the  tales  that  he  got  were  varied  and  won¬ 
derful.  The  impression  of  nightmare  that  hung  over  him 
were  deepened  and  became  more  horrifying  to  his  strong 
British  sense  of  law  and  order. 

When  the  Dunstan  place  was  reached  Frank  and  Hal 
surrendered  their  rifles  to  their  comrades. 

Then  the  trio  entered  the  grounds.  The  girls  were  no 
longer  outside.  They  rang  the  bell. 

“The  young  ladies  are  in  the  music-room,”  said  the  man¬ 
servant  who  answered  the  bell. 

Kitty  and  Grace  came  forward  to  greet  the  returned 
“  campaigners.’ ’ 

“Oh,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  back  safe,  Mr.  Kerr,” 
cried  Kitty.  “After  you  went,  I  wondered  if  papa  would 
blame  me  in  case  anything  happened  to  you.” 

“Has  your  father  returned,  Miss  Dunstan?”  asked  Kerr, 
weakly.  His  face  was  drawn  and  haggard  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  saturnalia  of  lawlessness  that  he  thought  he  had 
witnessed  this  night  in  America. 

“Papa  has  not  returned  yet,”  replied  Kitty,  unblush- 
ingly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  knew  that  her  father  was 
at  this  moment  in  seclusion  in  his  own  chamber,  adjoining 
hers.  ~ 

The  girls  listened  with  an  appearance  of  no  more  than 
the  most  ordinary  interest  while  Frank  gave  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  evening’s  “deadly”  work. 

Kerr  watched  their  faces  and  marveled  that  girls  could 
be  so  unconcerned  about  what  he  deemed  a  fearful  neigh¬ 
borhood  tragedy. 

“I  am  afraid  it  will  take  Mr.  Kerr  some  time  to  get 
used  to  our  easy  views  in  these  matters,”  smiled  Frank. 

“To  an  Englishman,”  retorted  the  guest,  “your  Ameri¬ 
can  utter  indifference  to  human  life  and  death  is  truly 
appalling.  And  so  many  of  the  combatants  to-night  were 
mere  boys!” 

“They  were  all  of  them  old  enough  to  shoot  well,  weren’t 
they?”  asked  Grace. 

Frank  and  Hal  were  not  long  in  taking  their  leave. 

Yet,  before  they  went,  our  hero  drew  the  Briton  aside. 

“Mr.  Kerr,  I  hope  you  haven’t  in  any  way  compromised 
Mr.  Dunstan  with  his  neighbors  to-night.  But  you  are 
so  unused  to  our  ways  that  I  am  going  to  offer  a  sugges¬ 
tion.” 

“Then,  if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn’t  appear  at  all  to-morrow. 
Let  people  suppose  that  you  have  gone  away.  I  will  call 
to-mcrrow  evening,  and  I  can  then  tell  you  whether  any 
word  of  your  share  in  to-night’s  affair  has  leaked  out.  But 
in  the  meantime  you  will  keep  in  seclusion,  won’t  you  ?” 

“I  certainly  will,”  promised  Kerr,  readily.  “I  earnestly 
hope  that  my  losing  my  head  is  not  going  to  make  trouble 
for  Mr.  Dunstan.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  will,  if  you  keep  in  strict  seclusion.” 

“But,  I  say,  Manley!  To-night’s  doings  surpass  even 
xav  wildest  conceptions  of  the  desperate  lawlessness — from 
a  Briton’s  point  of  view — that  exists  in  this  country.” 

“It  will  ^oon  be  an  old  story  to  you,”  Frank  assured 

him. 

Quentin  Kerr  could  not  sleep  that  night. 


The  sounds  of  the  battle  still  raged  in  his  head. 

He  paced  the  floor,  thinking  and  planning. 

For  the  happenings  of  the  night  had  made  such  a  ghastly 
impression  on  his  journalistic  mind  that  he  was  planning 
a  strong  descriptive  story  of  the  affair  at  Runyon’s. 

Toward  daylight  the  hoaxed  Briton  sat  down  and  began 
to  write  feverishly. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MR.  KERR  HEARS  BY  CABLE. 

“The  full  truth  has  not  been  told.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
ever  could  be  told.  Homicide  is  rampant  in  the  United 
States.  Even  the  children  engage  in  it.  Mere  boys  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  snatch  up  rifles  and  go  out  to  take 
part  in  deadly  neighborhood  feuds  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
lark.” 

“Awful!  Horrifying!”  shuddered  Mr.  Quentin  Kerr 
as  he  finished  penning  the  above  paragraph. 

Then  presently,  he  wrote : 

“The  sights  that  I  saw  last  night  were  hideously  sicken¬ 
ing.  What  causes  this  rampant  thirst  for  human  life  in 
the  United  States?  Schoolboys  crouched  in  the  darkness 
and  fired.  Whether  they  met  death  or  dealt  it,  it  was  all 
a  revel  of  fun!” 

Further  on,  Mr.  Kerr  wrote : 

“I  was  reliably  informed  that  there  were  no  troops  within 
several  hours’  journey  that  could  have  been  employed  in 
quelling  this  mad  riot,  which,  it  seems,  is  but  a  sample  of 
daily  American  life  in  the  smaller  communities.  Nor  did 
the  local  authorities  make  any  effort  to  stop  or  even  to 
investigate  the  horrible  massacre. 

“Most  incredible  of  all,  to-day’s  newspapers  as  they  come 
to  hand  this  morning,  contain  not  the  slightest  mention  of 
the  affair!  Last  night’s  deadly  outrage  was,  as  one  of  the 
participants  coolly  informed  me  in  substance,  Too  tame 
an  affair  to  attract  attention’ !” 

Mr.  Kerr’s  description  of  the  fight  at  Runyon’s  was 
graphic  indeed.  It  was  full  of  blood-curdling  details,  yet 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  truthful  account. 

.  Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  Mr.  Kerr’s 
lengthy  cable  dispatch  was  finished. 

True  to  his  promise  to  our  hero,  the  young  Briton  did 
not  attempt  to  leave  the  house,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
filing  his  cable  message. 

Instead  he  paid  one  of  Mr.  Dunstan’s  men-servants  to 
carry  the  message  to  the  local  telegraph  office  and  sent 
with  it  his  credentials  as  correspondent  for  the  London 
“Era,”  so  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  having 
the  message  accepted  on  a  “collect”  basis. 

After  Kerr  had  got  the  matter  off  his  hands,  although 
he  had  not  slept  all  night,  he  paced  the  floor  of  his  room, 
rubbing  his  hands  in  gUe  and  self-satisfaction. 

“It  was  a  wonderful  stroke  of  luck  that  I  was  on  hand 
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to  witness  this  most  extraordinary  affair,”  he  assured  him¬ 
self.  “It  will  create  a  tremendous  sensation  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other.  My  fellow-subjects  will  be  horri¬ 
fied  at  this  glimpse  of  the  true  American  character.  And 
this  story  will  establish  my  reputation  as  a  journalist!  I 
shall  be  in  high  repute  in  the  ‘Era’  office  when  my  message 
reaches  the  editors.” 

As  breakfast  was  a  movable  feast  at  the  Dunstan  house, 
Mr.  Kerr  took  a  bath,  dressed  himself  and  went  down  to 
the  breakfast-room. 

Kitty  and  Grace  were  on  hand.  They  knew  that  the 
guest  had  sent  down  early  for  the  morning  papers,  and 
they  knew  why. 

They  knew,  also,  that  he  had  dispatched  the  man  with 
a  lengthy  cablegram. 

To  Mr.  Kerr’s  great  surprise,  however,  the  girls  made 
no  reference  to  the  “tragedy”  of  the  night  before. 

Under  the  circumstances  he  felt  that  he  would  do  well 
to  show  an  equal  indifference,  so,  despite  the  horror  that 
still  weighed  down  on  the  young  Briton’s  mind,  he  did  his 
best  to  take  part  in  the  light,  bantering  talk  of  the  girls. 

“Has  Mr.  Dunstan  returned  yet?”  was  one  of  Kerr’s 
first  questions. 

“Papa  is  still  invisible,”  was  Kitty’s  evasive  answer. 

“Will  he  return  soon,  do  you  think?” 

“One  never  knows  when  to  expect  papa  until  he  puts 
in  an  appearance  again.” 

“I  say !”  came  the  thought  to  young  Mr. Kerr,  so  suddenly 
that  he  almost  choked  himself  with  his  coffee.  “I  really 
hope  that  Mr.  Dunstan  has  not  gotten  himself  mixed  up 
in  one  of  these  horrid  shooting  affairs  that  seem  to  be  the 
national  diversion  of  these  reckless  Americans !” 

Had  he  expressed  his  concern  aloud,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
girl’s  would  have  been  able  any  longer  to  keep  straight  faces. 

As  it  was,  they  fled  from  the  worried  young  Englishman 
as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  courtesy. 

Soon  after  breakfast  Mr.  Kerr  busied  himself  with  writ¬ 
ing  further  reflection  on  the  “fight”  of  the  night  before. 

This  second  account  he  intended  to  send  by  mail  that  it 
might  electrify  England  for  the  second  time,  eight  or  ten 
days  later. 

“It’s  really  a  fascinating  topic  for  a  lively  pen,”  Mr. 
Kerr  communed  with  himself  as  he  paused  in  his  scribbling. 
“Boys  of  hardly  more  than  twelve  taking  part  in  such 
awful,  lawless  affairs !  Fancy !” 

At  luncheon  the  girls  did  not  dare  to  show  up,  but  left 
instead  word  to  the  effect  that  they  had  gone  out. 

Instead  they  were  lunching  in  secret  in  Kitty’s  room. 

Mr.  Kerr,  as  tireless  as  if  he  seldom  needed  sleep,  was 
still  busily  writing,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door. 

He  was  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  most  telling  passages. 

“Come  in,”  he  called,  laying  aside  his  pen,  with  a  sigh. 

Tt,  was  a  man-servant.  On  a  silver  tray  he  carried  an 
envelope. 

“Cablegram  for  you,  sir,”  explained  the  man. 

“Oh  !  Thank  you,  Parkins.” 


Young  Mr.  Kerr  picked  up  the  envelope  with  a  good 
deal  of  nervousness  for  a  stolid  Britpn. 

“It’s  from  the  ‘Era,’  ”  he  told  hrmsclf.  “I  say!  What 
a  sensation  I  must  have  stirred  up  in  that  musty  old  office! 
Fancy !” 

He  tore  the  envelope  open,  unfolded  the  sheet  eagerly, 
and  began  to  read : 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  stop  breathing.  He  was  staring 
at  the  paper  as  if  wondering  whether  he  could  be  in  his 
right  senses. 

Two  or  three  times  he  gulped  miserably,  but  continued 
to  stare  at  the  sheet.  His  fingers  were  shaking  as  if  the 
palsy  had  overtaken  him  prematurely. 

For  this  was  what  he  read: 

“Kerr,  Woodstock: 

“You  are  the  victim  of  atrocious  Yankee  hoax.  Similar 
tricks  have  been  tried  before  on  other  fellows.  Have 
charged  cost  of  long  cablegram  to  your  account.  You’re 
too  jolly  green  to  be  correspondent.  Yout  connection  with 
this  journal  severed.  Better  come  home  immediately. 

“Hartung,  Editor.” 

It  was  some  minutes  before  the  miserable  young  man 
could  say  anything.  When  his  raging  mind  did  frame  a 
word,  it  was : 

“Fancy !” 

But  suddenly  he  remembered  that  the  man  Parkins  was 
still  standing  there,  as  expressionless  and  still  as  a  graven 
image. 

“No  answer,  thank  you,  Parkins,”  Kerr  stammered,  and 
the  man  withdrew. 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed,  the  Briton  leaped  to  his  feet 
with  a  word  far  more  explosive  than  “Fancy!” 

“The  abominable  whelps!”  he  went  on,  ragingly.  “To 
perpetrate  such  an  awful  hoax  on  me !  It  will  make  me  the 
butt  of  all  London’s  jibes !” 

Had  Frank  Manley  shown  up  at  that  moment  Quentin 
Kerr  would  have  been  willing  to  die  in  the  effort  to  give 
him  a  beating  after  the  most  approved  British  plan. 

He  raged  against  Manley,  against  all  of  the  youngsters — 
even  against  the  sweet-faced  girls  who  had  so  willingly 
helped  in  his  humiliation. 

“Could  Mr.  Dunstan  have  been  mixed  up  in  this?”  won¬ 
dered  the  young  Englishman. 

He  rang,  and  Parkins  quickly  answered. 

“Is  Mr.  Dunstan  at  home?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Just  came  in,  sir.” 

“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  ask  him  if  I  can  see  him 
at  once?” 

“Mr.  Dunstan’s  instructions,  sir,  was  that  anyone  who 
inquired  for  him  was  to  be  taken  to  the  library.” 

“Then  I'll  go  down  at  once.” 

Snatching  up  the  paralyzing  cablegram,  Kerr  bolted  down 
the  stairs,  knocked  feverishly  on  the  library -door  and  hur¬ 
riedly  entered. 

“Anything  gone  wrong?”  asked  Mr.  Dunstan,  curiously, 
as  the  Briton  strode  toward  him. 
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"Read  this!"  exploded  Kerr,  laying -the  cablegram  on 
his  host's  desk. 

Mr.  Duns  tan  read  with  an  expression  of  increasing  curi¬ 


osity. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  he  asked. 

“The  most  infernal  outrage,  sir,  that  was  ever  perpetrated 
upon  an  Englishman!" 

And  quickly,  hotly,  the  discharged  young  correspondent 
poured  the  tale  into  Mr.  Dunstan's  ears. 

‘‘Dear  me!”  commented  the  old  man.  “This  was  really 
carrying  a  joke  too  far.” 

“  ‘Carrying  a  joke  too  far'  ?”  quivered  Mr.  Kerr,  with  a 
fresh  explosion.  “Can  you  call  this  a  joke  at  all  ?” 

“It’s  a  very  serious  one,”  admitted  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“It’s  an  infamous  outrage!”  stormed  the  indignant  vic¬ 
tim. 

“Yes;  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Quentin.” 

“That  fellow  Manley  ought  to  be  sent  to  hard  labor  for 
life !” 

“He  will  have  a  strenuous  interview  with  me,  I  can 
promise  you,”  assured  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“He  will  have  a  much  tougher  interview  with  me!”  cried 
Kerr,  striding  up  and  down  the  room.  “I  shall  seek  him 
and  beat  him  to  a  jelly.” 

“Oh,  come,  now,  I  wouldn’t  try  that,”  urged  Mr.  Dun¬ 
stan. 

“And  why  not,  sir?”  cried  the  young  Briton,  turning  a 
blazing  face  to  his  host. 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  yourself  who  would 
get  the  terrible  beating.” 

“I?”  choked  Quentin  Kerr.  “I ?” 

“YYs;  for  you  are  not  in  fighting  trim.  Manley  is  an 
expert  in  all  forms  of  combat.” 

“Well,  even  if  I  do  get  thrashed,”  returned  the  English¬ 
man,  angrily,  “I  shall  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  regis¬ 
tering  my  opinion  on  Manley’s  face.” 

“There  isn’t  a  scintilla  of  a  doubt  that  you’d  be  the  one 
to  get  thrashed,  Quentin.  And  think  how  much  worse  that 
would  make  matters  1”  » 

“Why,  sir?” 

“Because  then  this  hoax  would  be  sure  to  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  New  Yrork  newspapers.  That  would  be 
very  annoying  for  the  ‘Era’  and  twenty  times  more  so  for 
you.  Even  the  London  comic  papers  would  take  it  up.” 

Kerr  sank  into  a  chair,  groaning  and  covering  his  face 
with  hi3  hands. 

“This  ruins  me!”  he  cried,  miserably. 

“  I  do  not  see  that  in  the  least,”  replied  Mr.  Dunstan,  in 
a  kindly,  paternal  tone. 

“I  shall  never  be  able  to  show  my  face  again  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office,”  protested  the  Briton. 

“Well? 

“And  journalism  is  the  only  thing  I  care  for.” 

“There  is  much  else  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  satisfying 
employment.” 

“It  is  the  only  thing  for  which  I  am  fitted.” 

Kerr  looked  up  at  Mr.  Dunstan,  who  returned  the  look 

with  one  of  surprise. 


“Quentin,"  replied  the  older  man,  very  kindly,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  with  your  editor  that  you’re  not  fitted  at  all  for 
newspaper  work.  As  lie  phrases  it,  you’re  ‘too  jolly  green !’ 
A  journalist  needs  a  keen,  active  perception.  Above  all, 
he  must  be  able  to  detect  a  hoax  when  one  is  attempted. 
Quentin,  I  believe  you  have  shown  conclusively  that  you 
never  had  any  business  to  enter  the  profession  of  journal¬ 
ism.” 

“But  what  shall  I  do  now?” 

“Do  you  ask  my  advice?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Then  send  word  to  your  late  editor,  Mr.  Hartung,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  you  quite  agree  with  him  about  your  unfit¬ 
ness  for  journalism.  At  the  same  time  send  word  to  your 
father  that  you  have  decided  to  return  home  and  to  enter 
his  tea  business  with  him.” 

Kerr  sighed  dolorously  for  a  few  moments.  Then,  look¬ 
ing  up,  he  exclaimed : 

“I  say !  That's  jolly  sensible  advice.  I’ll  take  it,  sir.” 

“Wise  boy!”  nodded  Mr. 'Dunstan,  beaming  over  his 
glasses.  “Now,  go  and  act  at  once,  before  you  have  time 
to  be  so  foolish  as  to  reconsider.” 

“And  you  don’t  think  me  a  hopeless  idiot,  sir?” 

“I?  Think  you  an  idiot?  Very  much  to  the  contrary, 
Quentin.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

“I  need  hardly  inform  you,  Quentin,  that  I  shall  think 
over  the  subject  of  very  heavy  punishment  for  my  daugh¬ 
ter  for  her  share  in  this  tremendous  impertinence  to  my 
guest.” 

Kerr’s  face  fell. 

“Oh,  I  hope,  sir,”  he  cried,  “that  you  won’t  be  severe 
with  Miss  Dunstan.  Really,  I  couldn’t  consent  to  be  the 
cause  of  that.  It  would  render  me  doubly  miserable,  sir.” 

“But  my  daughter  has  been  guilty  of  a  very  serious  fault. 
She  must  be  better  taught,  and  firmly  taught.” 

“It  makes  me  very  wretched  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir.” 

And  indeed  Kerr  looked  it. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Mr.  Dunstan,  slowly,  “I  won’t  punish 
the  child,  but  I  shall  of  course  tell  her  just  what  I  think 
of  such  conduct.” 

Kerr  sent  two  cablegrams  at  once. 

Late  in  the  night  he  received  one  in  reply  from  his  father, 
which  read: 

“Delighted  that  you’ve  regained  your  mind  at  last. 
Need  vou  in  mv  office.  Come  at  once.  Draw  on  mv  bankers 

%!  V 

for  anything  you  want.” 

.  So  Kerr  decided  to  go  the  next  morning. 

Naturally  he  was  still  sore  every  time  he  thought  of 
Frank  Manley  and  the  latter’s  outrageously  humorous 
friends. 

Yet,  on  Mr.  Dunstan’s  advice,  Kerr  consented  to  avoid 
risking  greater  ridicule  through  trying  to  thrash  our  hero 
and  thus  bringing  the  affair  to  the  notice  of  the  American 
newspapers. 
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Late  that  evening  Mr.  Dunstan  called  up  Frank  on  the 
telephone  and  told  him  the  state  of  affairs. 

“It  worked  all  right,  Mr.  Dunstan,”  replied  Frank. 
“But  do  you  know,  I  feel  almost  as  if  I’d  been  caught  rob¬ 
bing  children?” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  feel  that  way !”  laughed  John  Dunstan. 

“  But  I  do.  Maybe  Kerr  did  fall  a  victim  easily  and  was 
a  splendid  subject  to  work  such  a  trick  on.  But  he  was 
clean  grit  all  the  way  through  when  he  thought  he  was  in 
such  deadly  action.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

“And  his  insisting  that  Miss  Kitty  be  not  punished  shows 
that  he  is  a  good-hearted  fellow  and  a  gentleman,  for  really 
he  must  feel  almost  as  sore  over  the  girls  as  he  does  over 
me.” 

“But  you  needn’t  feel  badly,  Frank.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  you  helped  to  save  the  young  man  from  being 
disinherited.  I  have  just  received  another  letter  from  his 
father,  in  which  the  elder  Kerr  says  that  he  will  disinherit 
Quentin  if  the  young  man  doesn’t  soon  come  to  his  senses. 
And  Quentin  promised  his  father  to  go  into  the  tea  business 
if  he  made  a  fizzle  in  journalism.  Well,  I  guess  he  did 
make  a  fizzle,  all  right.” 

“I’m  afraid  he  did,”  chuckled  Manley. 

“So  you  may  enjoy  the  success  of  your  joke,  my  lad, 
without  feeling  bad  for  the  victim.  Quentin  never  would 
have  made  his  living  as  a  newspaper  writer,  and  he  would 
have  lost  something  like  a  million  dollars  that  his  father 
has  on  hand  to  leave  him  one  of  these  days.” 

So  Frank  hung  up  the  receiver,  feeling  a  great  deal  better 

as  to  the  working  of  the  fearful  joke  that  he  had  perpetrated 

on  an  “easy  mark”  of  a  victim. 

«/ 

Quentin  Kerr  left  Woodstock  in  the  morning. 


His  mother  answering,  Frank  returned  to  the  table  and 

his  books. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  when  the  door-bell  rang. 

Frank  admitted  the  visitor — a  stout,  rubicund  man  of 
forty.  The  stranger  was  well  dressed  and  had  a  general 
air  of  genial  prosperity. 

“Mr.  Manley?”  asked  the  caller. 

“Yes.  I  take  it  you  are  Mr.  Robinson.  Won’t  you 
follow  me  this  way,  please?” 

Robinson  went  after  our  hero  into  the  dining-room. 
Frank  pushed  a  chair  in  his  caller’s  direction,  but  Robin¬ 
son  signed  that  he  preferred  to  stand. 

For  a  moment  he  glanced  curiously  toward  the  school¬ 
books,  then  turned  to  our  hero. 

He  looked  Frank  over  attentively,  quizzically,  almost 
impertinently. 

“  Manley,  I’ve  heard  about  that  clever  joke  you  played  on 
the  Englishman.  It  was  a  wonder  in  the  way  of  audacity.” 

“Thank  you,”  smiled  Frank. 

“  Do  you  youngsters  make  a  specialty  of  pranks  ?” 

“Not  by  any  means,”  retorted  Frank,  with  emphasis. 
“Our  principal  specialty  is  getting  through  school  with 
credit.  And  our  second-best  specialty  is  training  out* 
bodies  to  match  our  heads  through  life.”  . 

“But  could  you  be  induced  to  go  into  another  prank?” 

“That  would  depend.” 

“Upon  what?” 

“Upon  all  the  conditions.” 

“I  wonder,”  went  on  Robinson,  gazing  at  the  young 
athlete  thoughtfully,  “whether  you  would  be  the  kind  of 
youngster  who  could  tackle  a  huge  joke  for  us  ?” 

“Again,  that  would  depend.” 

“You  boys  have  plenty  of  grit,  haven’t  you?” 

“See  here,  sir,”  objected  Frank,  quietly.  “Would  you 
naind  my  suggesting  that,  if  we  have  any  business  to  pro¬ 
pose,  it  would  be  well  to  come  to  the  point  at  once  and 
state  that  business.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WANTED — FOUR  STRONG  BOYS. 

Frank  was  in  the  dining-room  at  home,  poring  over  his 
lessons  for  the  morrow,  when  the  persistent  tinkle  of  the 
telephone  sounded. 

“Hullo!”  came  the  gruff  summons  over  the  wire. 
“  Frank  Manley  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“At  home?” 

“Talking  with  you  now.” 

“Can  I  see  you  this  evening — at  once?” 

“Why,  yes;  I  suppose  so.  Who  are  you?” 

“Name’s  Robinson.  You  don’t'  know  me.  But  I  want 
to  see  you.” 

“Come  right  over,  then.  You  know  the  way?” 

“Yep.  I’ll  be  there  in  five  minutes.” 

Mrs.  Manley  had  retired  for  the  night.  Frank  called 
up  the  stairs  to  her  that  the  bell  would  ring  soon,  but  that 
it  would  be  a  caller  for  him. 


“Any  objection  to  my  lighting  a  cigar?”  asked  Robinson, 
drawing  one  from  his  pocket. 

“I  would  rather  you  didn’t.  My  mother  doesn’t  like  the 
odor  of  tobacco.  But  about  your  business  ?” 

“Well,  it’s  this,”  said  RobinsOn,  slowly,  after  he  had 
returned  the  cigar  to  his  pocket.  “I  have  a  friend  named 
Binks.  He’s  stopping  with  me  up  at  one  of  Algers  cot¬ 
tages  on  Spruce  street.  Know  the  house?” 

“1  know  that  Alger  rents  two  up  on  Spruce  street.” 

“We're  in  the  red-and-brown  cottage.  Binks  is  a  big 
fellow,  powerful  as  a  bull,  and  with  a  quick  temper.  We 
wanted  to  take  him  out  to  a  shack  in  the  woods  that  one 
of  our  fellows  owns.  Binks  rather  growled  about  going. 
Finally  we  made  the  laughing  brag  that  we’d  brinsr  four 
good  strong  men  along,  bind  him,  and  take  him  out  in 
spite  of  himself.  Binks  declared  that  we  couldn't  fiud 
any  four  men  equal  to  the  job. 

“Now,  Binks  has  been  away  for  a  few  davs,  but  he'll  be 
back  just  about  now.  While  he  was  away  he  sent  mo  this 
letter.  Read  it.” 

Frank  glanced  over  the  letter.  It  was  signal  “Binks.” 
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In  it  the  writer  referred  jokingly  to  the  project  of  having  I  see  here. 


four  men  overpower  him  and  carry  him  away  to  the  shack 
in  the  woods.  The  writer  admitted  that,  if  it  could  he  done, 
the  bet  was  against  him,  but  that  he  would  guarantee  to 
make  it  a  warm  job  for  any  four  men  who  tried  it. 

“You  see,”  explained  Robinson,  “it’s  a  dare.  Binks  has 
put  it  up  to  the  rest  of  us.  I  am  obliged  to  find  four  men 
who  can  overpower  him  and  take  him  to  the  shack,  bound 
and  gagged.  If  I  can  find  four  men  to  do  it,  I  win  the 
bet.” 

“What  do  you  want  of  me?”  demanded  Frank. 

“I  want  you  to  find  three  other  youngsters  like  yourself, 
and  I  want  the  three  of  you  to  accomplish  it  for  me.” 

Frank  frowned. 

“Mr.  Robinson,  Urn  afraid  you’ve  got  the  wrong  address.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,  we’re  not  exactly  in  your  kind  of  business.” 

“But  why  shouldn’t  you  be?  We’ll  pay  each  of  you 
youngsters  five  dollars  for  helping  us  out.” 

“And  Binks  would  have  us  arrested  for  assault  and  bat¬ 
ter}’.” 

‘  He  can’t,  don’t  you  understand  ?  His  letter  authorizes 
us  to  attempt  it.  You  can  hold  his  letter  for  your  protec¬ 
tion.” 

But  Frank  shook  his  head. 

“I  don’t  like  it,  Mr.  Robinson.” 

“Well,  if  you  won’t  do  it,  Manley,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
use  in  talking.  But  I  was  willing  to  pay  each  of  you  boys 
ten  dollars  for  helping  us  with  the  joke.” 

“Mr.  Robinson,  are  you  aware  that  I  don’t  know  you  ?” 

“And - ” 

“And — pardon  my  saying  it — I  don’t  even  know  that 
you  are  making  a  straight  proposition.” 

“Oh,  well,  that’s  easily  settled,”  replied  Robinson.  “You 
have  a  telephone.  Call  up  Chief  Griseomb  and  ask  him 
what  George  Q.  Robinson’s  reputation  is.  I’ll  be  satisfied 
with  his  decision.” 

“I’ll  do  that,”  assented  Frank. 

He  soon  had  Chief  Griseomb  on  the  wire,  and  this  was 
the  reply: 

“Yes,  I  know  Robinson,  and  he’s  all  right.” 

“  He  wouldn’t  ask  anything  wrong,  would  he  ?”  queried 
Frank. 

“Not  to  save  his  life !”  came  the  emphatic  reply  from  the 
chief  of  police.  “Robinson  is  a  little  eccentric,  but  he’s 
as  straight  a  man  a3  can  be  turned  out  1” 

“That  puts  a  different  complexion  on  the  matter,”  said 
Trank,  when  he  had  rung  off.  “It  was  such  an  unusual 
proposition,  Mr.  Robinson,  that  I  will  admit  that  I  wanted 
more  definite  information  about  you.  Now,  I’ll  talk  this 
over  with  you.  This  Binks  is  powerful  and  hot-headed,  you 
say  ?” 

“Yes;  but  he’s  a  good  deal  of  a  bluff  in  a  fight.  He’ll 
start  in  hot,  and  soon  give  in  if  he  realizes  that  he  is  up 
against  a  crowd  that  can  use  him  roughly.” 

“So  that  some  of  our  fellows  may  get  hurt  in  carrying 
out  your  joke?” 

“Ob,  I  don’t  believe  that.  Not  with  four  of  you.  But, 
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If  one  of  your  youngsters  gets  hurt,  I’ll  pay 
him  enough  extra  to  pay  for  his  hurt.  Isn’t  that  fair  ?” 

“It  sounds  so,”  assented  Frank.  “But  wait  a  moment.” 

Again  our  hero  got  Chief  Griseomb  on  the  wire,  and 
asked : 

“Do  you  think  I’m  safe  in  going  into  anything  that  your 
friend  Robinson  proposes?” 

“Sure  thing!”  came  the  cheerful  answer. 

“Even  a  joke?” 

“Manley,  don’t  ever  hang  back  on  anything  that  George 
Robinson  offers.  He’s  broad,  square  goods  all  the  way 
through.” 

“And — er — what  does  your  friend  Robinson  look  like?” 
asked  Frank. 

“Big  fellow;  something  of  a  paunch.  Very  red  com¬ 
plexion.  Dark  hair,  what  there  is  of  it.” 

Again  our  hero  rang  off.  He  was  better  satisfied  now, 
and  called  up  several  fellows  on  the  ’phone. 

Finally  he  succeeded  in  “getting”  Hal,  Joe,  and  Bob 
Everett,  and  asked  them  to  come  over  at  once. 

“I’m  sorry  Inow  Sato  isn’t  in  shape,”  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

Sato  was  a  Japanese  student,  a  member  of  the  club,  and 
a  typical  young  Japanese  athlete. 

Sato  was  the  club’s  instructor  in  jiu-jitsu. 

But  the  week  before  he  had  been  treacherously  assaulted 
from  behind,  and  was  now  slowly  recovering  from  his  inju¬ 
ries. 

The  trio  who  had  been  summoned  were  soon  on  hand. 

To  them  Frank  stated  the  case,  with  some  help  from 
Robinson.  Our  hero  also  stated  the  opinion  that  had  been 
ventured  by  the  chief  of  police. 

“It. rather  appeals  to  me,”  said  Joe.  “It  surely  will  be 
a  funny  thing  to  do,  and  Binks  has  dared  Mr.  Robinson  to 
play  the  trick  on  him.” 

“I’m  in  for  it,”  agreed  Hal,  cheerfully. 

“Since  it’s  all  regular,  it  seems  like  an  easy-enough  way 
to  gather  in  ten  much-needed  dollars,”  agreed  Everett. 

“Then  you’re  with  me,  fellows?”  asked  Frank. 

“I’ll  pay  the  money  right  now,”  broke  in  Robinson. 

The  sight  of  four  crisp  ten-dollar  bills  earried  the  day. 

“I’ve  got  a  wagon  down  below  here,  all  ready  for  the 
job,”  declared  Robinson,  chuckling.  “We’ll  have  it  soon 
over  with.  It’ll  be  worth  ten  times  the  money  to  see  the 
look  on  Binks’s  face !” 

Frank  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  mother  alone,  for  his 
bulldog  Towser  was  in  the  house. 

So  the  boys  followed  their  new  employer  down  the  street, 
wondering  what  this  new  and  strenuous  adventure  would 
bring  forth. 

Frank  and  Hal  got  up  on  the  seat  with  Robinson.  Joe 
and  Bob  Everett  crouched  in  the  body  of  the  wagon. 

They  drove  on  until  they  came  to  the  cottage. 

Just  a  door  below  they  halted,  and  Robinson  got  out, 
saying : 

“Better  wait  here  a  minute.  I’ll  see  if  Binks  has  got 
back  yet.  If  he  hasn’t,  we’ll  have  to  wait.” 
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Robinson  disappeared  in  I  lie  darkness.  But  presently  he 
was  back,  a  very  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

‘‘It’s  all  right,  boys.  Get  off  the  wagon  and  follow  me 
■very  softly  into  the  house.  1  want  to  get  you  into  the  room 
before  Binks  suspects..  Remember  that  he  is  to  be  promptly 
bound  and  gagged.  Don’t  let  him  kick  up  a  rumpus.  I 
want  to  teach  him  a  lesson  he  won’t  forget.” 

They  moved  stealthily  into  the  yard  after  their  guide. 

Robinson  led  them  to  the  front  door,  using  his  key  to 
admit  them  to  the  hallway. 

With  his  finger  to  his  lips  he  led  them  down  the  hallway 
on  tiptoe. 

Then  he  halted,  placing  his  hand  on  the  doorknob. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Robinson  yanked  the  door  open,  shouting: 

“There’s  Binks !  Go  in  and  get  him  quick !” 

“What’s  that?”  roared  a  deep  voice  inside.  “I’ll  Binks 
you !” 

With  a  bellow  like  a  bull’s  the  victim  of  the  joke  sprang 
into  the  hallway. 

Robinson  retreated  like  a  flash,  but  the  boys  closed  in. 

Binks,  with  both  fists  raised,  sprang  at  Manley. 

But  Joe,  who  had  wedged  himself  close  in  against  the 
wall,  tripped  the  powerful  fellow,  who  crashed,  face  down, 
to  the  floor. 

He  roared  and  struggled,  but,  with  the  four  active,  cat¬ 
like  young  athletes  on  top  of  him,  Mr.  Binks’  cries  were 
speedily  silenced  by  a  gag  and  his  hands  were  bound  behind 

him. 

“Out  with  him,”  chuckled  Robinson.  “Binksy,  my  boy, 
don’t  you  ever  give  me  a  dare  like  that  again !” 

As  the  boys  came  out  with  their  helpless,  writhing  burden, 
Robinson  drove  the  wagon  up  to  the  gate. 

The  boys  lifted  their  captive  into  the  wagon. 

Just  as  they  did  so  a  figure  stepped  out  from  the  shadow 
of  nearby  trees.  * 

It  was  Night  Policeman  Ellerson. 

“  What’s  going  on  ?”  demanded  the  officer. 

“A  joke,”  smiled  Frank.  “We  youngsters  were  hired  to 
carry  it  out.” 

“It  looks  like  a  rough  kind  of  joke,”  commented  the 
policeman. 

“It  is,”  assented  Frank. 

“If  you  say  it  is  all  right,  Manley - ” 

“I  guess  it  is,”  nodded  Frank.  “I  have  the  victim’s  Writ¬ 
ten  defiance  to  play  the  joke.  It’s  in  my  pocket.” 

“Well,  if  you  say  it’s  all  right,  I  guess  it  is,”  agreed 
Ellerson. 

He  stood  on  the  sidewalk  and  watched  them  drive  away. 

“Chief  Griscomb  said  Mr.  Robinson  was  all  right,”  our 
hero  called  back  to  the  officer. 

“It’s  up  to  the  chief,  then,”  declared  the  policeman. 


CHARTER  IX. 

FRANK  KICKS  OVER  THE  TRACES. 

Although  Binks  was  bound  securely  and  was  resting  on 
his  hack  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  Joe  and  Bob  Everett 


crouched  and  rode  beside  him  to  make  sure  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  escape. 

“All  comfy,  Binks,  old  boy?”  chuckled  Robinson,  glanc¬ 
ing  back  at  the  writhing,  angry  victim  of  the  joke.  “Next 
time  you’ll  know  better  than  to  give  our  crowrd  such  a  dare. 
And  you  put  it  all  in  writing,  too,  so  that  you  can’t  come 
back  at  us.” 

Binks  stirred  all  that  he  wa3  capable  of  doing,  but  of 
course  could  not  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  his  chagrin 
and  wrath. 

“If  you  can’t  keep  cool,  be  as  cool  as  you  can,”  jeered 
Robinson,  tantalizingly.  “  Oh,  just  wait  and  hear  the  whoop 
the  fellows  will  give  when  they  see  you !” 

Robinson  drove  some  three  miles  out  into  the  country, 
turning,  at  last,  down  an  uneven  road  that  led  into  a  forest. 

Then  they  came  to  a  clearing,  and  here  was  a  house — -a 
rude  shack  that  apparently  had  been  built  as  a  hunting 
headquarters. 

“Any  of  you  fellows  about?”  roared  Robinson.  “Come 
here!  Oh,  we’ve  got  Binksy,  all  right  and  he’s  swearing 
like  a  pirate,  only  nobody  can  hear  him.” 

But  there  came  no  response  from  the  house. 

“A  little  early  for  the  boys,”  said  Robinson.  “They’ll 
be  here  soon.  Wait  until  I  go  in  and  light  a  lamp,  and 
then  we’ll  carry  Binksy  in.” 

This  was  soon  done.  The  victim  of  the  joke  was  laid  on 
the  floor  in  the  front  room. 

“Done  in  what  I  call  corking  good  style,”  exclaimed 
Robinson,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands.  “Boys,  you 
did  the  thing  up  brown.  You’ve  earned  your  money.  Well, 
you  won’t  heed  to  wait  any  longer.” 

“I  guess  we’ll  wait  a  little  while,”  said  Frank,  quietly. 

“Why?”  Robinson  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

“  Well,  of  course  we  want  to  see  how  Mr.  Binks  takes  the 
joke.” 

“He’s  mad  enough,  you  may  be  sure,”  cried  Robinson. 
“It  might  be  just  as  well  for  you  youngsters  to  be  a  couple 
of  miles  from  here  when  he  gets  loose  again.  So  good¬ 
night  !” 

“Understand,  sir,”  Frank  retorted,  quietly,  “that  we're 
not  going  to  leave  here  until  we  get  the  views  of  Mr. 
Binks  himself  on  this  joke.” 

“What’s  that?”  cried  Robinson,  sharply. 

“I  mean  just  what  I  say,”  replied  Frank,  coolly.  “And 
I’m  going  to  ungag  Mr.  Binks  loug  enough  to  learn  whether 
he  has  anything  lie  particularly  wants  to  say.” 

He  moved  toward  the  prostrate  man  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  of  removing  the  gag.  * 

“Stop!”  came  the  thundering  order.  “Stop,  or  I'll 
shoot  the  top  of  your  head  off !” 

Frank  turned  quickly. 

It  looked  as  if  Robinson  meant  to  be  as  good  as  his  word, 
for  that  stranger  had  retreated  to  the  open  doorway  of  the 
room,  where  he  now  stood  with  a  revolver  leveled  by  a 

w 

very  steady  hand. 

There  was  no  other  door  to  the  room.  The  on!v  other 
exits  were  the  closed  windows. 

“I  mean  business!  asserted  the  stranger,  iu  a  tone  that 
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didn't  leave  much  room  for  doubt.  “If  any  one  of  you 
youngsters  moves,  except  by  my  order,  he’s  going  to  be 
drilled.  I'm  not  exactly  a  poor  shot,  either.'’ 

Frank  stood  stock  still,  staring  fixedly  at  the  stranger 
who  had  called  himself  Robinson. 

He  realized  in  an  instant  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
desperate  man. 

Sooner  than  be  defeated,  this  stranger  would  be  wholly 
capable  of  killing.  Nor  was  he  apparently  of  the  kind  of 
stuff  that  cowards  are  made. 

Frank’s  three  chums  stood  motionless.  Thev  were  close 
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to  windows,  but  they  felt  certain  that  the  first  sign  of  a 
movement  to  bolt  through  the  windows  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  shot. 

So  the  trio  of  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  stood  stock  still,  not 
speaking,  but  waiting  for  orders  from  their  young  com¬ 
mander. 

“So  it  seems  that  this  business  is  just  as  queer  as  it 
looked,”  Frank  went  on,  coolly,  though  his  face  grew  white 
and  stern  as  he  realized  the  deadly  purpose  of  the  stranger. 
“Robinson,  or  whatever  you  name  is,  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor  that  we  shan’t  leave  this  room  until  we  have  had 
a  few"  wrords  with  this  prisoner.” 

“  Then  you’ll  have  to  be  carried  out  after  the  shooting  is 
done,”  retorted  their  late  employer,  coldly. 

“You  might  get  one  of  us  with  that  pistol;  possibly  you 
might  have  time  to  get  two  of  us,”  retorted  Frank,  calcu¬ 
lating  deliberately.  “But  then  you’d  be  down.  And  when 
you  got  up,  you’d  be  marching  into  town  to  stand  for  a 
charge  of  murder.  Is  the  game  worth  that  to  you?” 

“It’s  worth  so  much  to  me,”  retorted  the  stranger,  des¬ 
perately,  “that  I’ll  swing  before  I’ll  give  the  game  up.” 

“Then  swing!”  thundered  Manley,  suddenly. 

Like  a  panther,  our  hero  sprang  forward. 

There  would  be  time  for  one  shot. 

Manlev  expected  to  be  hit,  but  he  knew  that  others  of 
his  party  would  close  in  and  stop  the  shooting  at  that  point. 

Click !  The  hammer  of  the  pistol  fell  on  a  cartridge  that 
failed  to  explode. 

Kick !  One  of  Frank’s  feet  landed  in  the  other’s  wind. 

Down  went  the  stranger  on  the  floor,  the  pistol  falling 
close  to  him. 

“Look  out,  fellows!”  called  Frank,  turning  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  “There  may  be  confederates.” 

The  stranger,  not  hurt  as  badly  as  he  might  have  been, 
suddenly  crawled  out  through  the  doorway,  taking  the  re¬ 
volver  with  him. 

Frank  sprang  after  him. 

Crack ! 

A  bullet'  sped  by  Manley’s  ear  as  he  leaped  for  the  des¬ 
perate  fellow. 

Just  for  an  instant  Frank  recoiled,  but  the  stranger  made 
good  use  of  his  time,  firing  back  over  his  shoulder  as  he 

ran. 

“We’ll  get  him !”  shouted  Joe,  bolting  through  the  door¬ 
way. 

“  Let  him  go,”  counseled  Frank.  “  He  could  ‘get’  us,  too, 


for  he  would  prove  a  good  and  quick  shot  at  close  quar¬ 
ters.  tie  hasn't  succeeded,  anyway.” 

Three  bullets  had  struck  the  building  behind  them. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  stranger  had  gained  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  from  which  no  revealing  sound  came. 

Hal  was  engaged  in  removing  the  gag  from  the  prisoner’s 
mouth. 

“You  boys  got  your  wits  in  time,”  snapped  the  captive  as 
soon  as  he  could  si^eak. 

“What  was  the  game,  then,  Mr.  Binks?”  called  Frank 
from  the  doorway. 

“Binks  be — blowed  !”  growled  the  prisoner,  getting  upon 
his  feet  as  soon  as  Hal  had  freed  him.  “My  name  is 
Robinson.” 

“George  Q.  Robinson?”  gasped  our  hero. 

“Of  course!  Who  the  dickens  else  would  I  bo?” 

“Then  we  were  neatly  buncoed !”  cried  Frank,  in  dismay. 

“Wait,  Mr.  Robinson — let  me  explain.” 

As  quickly  as  he  could,  the  young  athlete  told  how  he 
and  his  compaions  had  been  fooled. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  face  had  been  dark  with  wrath  at  the 
outset,  but,  as  the  story  finished,  his  face  softened. 

“Well,  of  all  the  slick  games!”  he  muttered.  “Boys,  I 
don't  believe  I  can  blame  you.  I  think  I’d  have  been  taken 
in  in  the  same  way  myself.  But  now  I’ll  tell  you  what  the 
real  game  was.  Who  that  rascal  is,  I  don’t  know.  But 
I’ve  seen  him  a  few  times  during  the  last  few  days.  He 
found  out  something  about  my  moves,  and  he  must  have 
got  a  skeleton  key  that  fitted  my  front  door.  And  my 
description  might  almost  pass  for  his.  By  George,  it  was 
a  clever  bit  of  business !” 

“But  what  did  he  want  to  get  you  out  here  for,  if  I  may 
ask?”  hinted  Frank. 

“To  rob  me,  of  course!” 

“Then  you  have  money  or  valuables?” 

“Well,  rather,”  smiled  the  real  Robinson.  “My  wife  is 
away.  She  has  been  looking  at  a  house  that  we  want  to 
buy.  To-day  I  drew  thirty-six  hundred  dollars.  To-mor¬ 
row  I’m  to  take  the  seven  o’clock  train,  join  my  wife,  and 
pay  the  money  over.  That  rascal  learned  it  all  in  some  way. 
I’ve  been  carrying  the  money  right  in  my  inside  vest-pocket. 
By  George!  He  came  within  an  ace  of  getting  it  by  the 
slickest  means !  Manle}%  your  brain  worked  quick  just  at 
the  crisis.  I  felt  sure  I  was  done  up  when  I  saw  how  easily 
you  got  me  by  the  policeman.” 

“Whew!”  whistled  Frank,  as  the  realization  of  it  all 
passed  over  him  again. 

“Don’t  feel  foolish!  It  was  such  a  clever  bit  of  work 
that  I  don’t  blame  you  youngsters  a  bit,”  laughed  Rob¬ 
inson,  good-naturedly.  “Why,  the  rascal  even  went  so  far 
as  practically  to  get  the  chief  of  police  to  vouch  for  his 
enterprise.” 

“Where’s  Everett?”  called  Frank,  suddenly. 

“Here — outside,”  came  the  answer. 

“What  doing?” 

“Watching  to  see  that  that  fellow  doesn’t  sneak  back 
with  his  gun.” 
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“He  won’t,”  retorted  our  hero,  confidently.  “He  has 
found  out  that  he  can’t  scare  us  with  it.” 

“If  he  tries  it - ”  muttered  Robinson,  significantly, 

taking  a  pistol  from  one  of  his  own  pockets.  “So  that 
fellow  paid  you  ten  dollars  apiece?  Well,  I’ll  duplicate 
that  ten  all  around  as  soon  as  we  get  back  to  town.” 

“No,  you  won’t!”  forbade  Frank.  “It  looks  as  if  we 
had  done  enough  to  you  without  taking  your  money.” 

“Suppose  we  go  back,”  proposed  Mr.  Robinson,  moving 
outdoors.  “Here  is  the  wagon  at  our  disposal.” 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  that  fellow  may  break  into  your 
house  to-night  ?”  queried  Manley. 

“He’d  better  not  try  it.  I  wake  as  easily  as  a  cat,  and 
I  shall  have  my  revolver  ready  for  business.  No;  I  don't 
believe  I’ll  see  him  to-night.” 

Arriving  at  his  gate,  Robinson  jumped  to  the  ground, 
saying : 

“Better  take  the  wagon  to  the  station-house,  boys.  Then 
the  owner  can  find  it.  Don’t  worry  about  what  you  did. 
That  trick  would  have  fooled  anyone!  Better  let  me  pay 
you  that  ten  all  around  !” 

But  Frank  firmly  declined,  and  with  Robinson’s  best 
wishes  ringing  in  their  ears  the  astounded  boys  drove  on. 

They  were  richer  for  the  night’s  work,  anyway,  and  no 
harm  done! 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  VAULT  FOR  A  RECORD.  , 

“Each  man  to  have  two  vaults?” 

“That’s  it.” 

“And  his  two  records  to  be  averaged?” 

“Yes.” 

Referee  Swinton  was  having  things  understood  with  the 
captains  of  the  rival  clubs. 

Behind  Frank  and  Tod  stood  several  other  members  of 
the  two  clubs. 

It  was  a  new  style  of  conducting  a  pole-vault,  and  Swin¬ 
ton  wanted  to  be  sure  that  he  understood  all  the  rules. 

“There’s  one  point  I  guess  neither  of  you  have  thought 
of,”  ^vent  on  Swinton,  slowly. 

“Let’s  have  it,”  recpiested  Tod. 

“Suppose  a  contestant  foozles - ” 

“What?” 

“Suppose  he  fails  to  clear  the  bar,”  suggested  Swinton. 
“What  then?” 

Tod  scratched  his  head. 

Truly  he  had  not  thought  of  that  possibility. 

“When  a  fellow  foozles,”  argued  Referee  Swinton,  “how 
are  you  going  to  tell  with  accuracy  just  how  high  he  did 
go  ?” 

“That’s  so,”  assented  Tod,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  our 
hero. 

“Are  we  to  rule  that  when  a  fellow  fails  to  make  his  vault 
he  has  scored  nothing  and  that  we  are  to  divide  his  suc¬ 
cessful  vault  in  two  in  determining  his  record?” 

“No,”  replied  Frank,  quickly. 


“Then  what?” 

“Why,  it  seems  clear  to  me,”  answered  our  hero. 

“I’m  glad  it  does,”  muttered  Tod. 

“If  a  fellow  foozles  one  vault  and  makes  the  other,  the 
one  that  he  makes  represents  his  beet  vault.  It  would  be 
the  attempt  in  which  he  cleared  the  bar  that  counted.” 

“And  the  man  who  fails  to  clear  the  bar  is  not  to  be 
allowed  another  chance?” 

“Only  as  a  second  attempt  for  his  record,”  proposed 
Frank. 

“It’s  a  tough  rule,”  grumbled  Tod. 

“Perhaps;  but  it  does  away  with  bungling — at  least,  it 
puts  a  penalty  on  bungling.  What  is  the  use  of  a  fellow 
claiming  a  record  at  a  certain  height,  unless  he  is  certain 
that  he  could  make  the  same  vault  again  under  favorable 
circumstances  ?  For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  do  away  with 
a  fellow  making  a  record  that  he  could  never  repeat  except 
by  making  another  favorable  fluke.” 

“Does  that  suit  you,  Captain  Owen?”  inquired  Swinton. 

“YTes,”  said  Tod,  though  rather  grudgingly. 

He  wondered  whether  Frank  had  a  secret  motive  in  pro¬ 
posing  such  a  trying  rule. 

But  Frank  was  wholly  honest  in  his  proposition. 

He  wanted,  as  he  said,  to  devise  a  way  of  vaulting  by 
which  a  contestant  really  showed  what  his  powers  were  with 
the  pole. 

“This  is  a  form  of  contest  that  calls  for  generalship,” 
explained  our  hero. 

“In  other  words,  it  makes  it  necessary  to  use  one’s  brains, 
as  well  as  his  muscles,  when  vaulting?”  hinted  Swinton. 

“That’s  the  idea  to  a  ‘T,’  ”  rejoined  Frank. 

“Oh,  well,”  grinned  Tod,  “I’m  going  to  be  the  last  one 
to  contend  that  a  rule  isn’t  favorable  to  Bradford  because 
it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  brains.” 

There  was  a  jolly  laugh  from  the  bystanders. 

Even  the  grave,  judicial  Swinton,  who  was  booked  to 
referee  many  contests  between  the  two  clubs  this  fall,  was 
forced  to  smile. 

“I’ll  state  the  rules  to  the  audience,  then,”  proposed 
Swinton. 

There  were  several  hundred  people  in  the  seats. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  the  admittance  price  charged  was 
low — ten  cents  for  bleacher  seats  and  fifteen  for  chairs  on 
the  grand-stand. 

Until  the  football  season  opened  in  earnest  it  was  our 
hero’s  purpose  to  keep  the  price  of  admittance  low.  in 
order  that  those  who  had  not  much  money  to  spare  might 
yet  be  able  to  see  the  work  done  by  the  home  club. 

“Vaultors  all  out  for  Woodstock,”  called  Manley. 

“All  out  for  Bradford,”  echoed  Tod. 

From  the  dressing  quarters  all  the  late  ones  poured,  each 
young  athlete  coming  on  to  the  field  wrapped  in  a  gown 
over  his  scant  athletic  costume. 

Hal  and  Hepnak  were  to  open  the  contests  by  each  mak¬ 
ing  his  first  vault. 

It  was  Hepnak’s  first  say. 

He  chose  to  try  at  ten  feet  ton  inches,  and  the  bur  was 
adjusted. 
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Hepnak  went  back  to  the  starting-line. 

At  the  outset  he  had  neglected  to  measure  the  height 
of  the  bar  on  his  own  pole. 

But  at  the  signal  he  was  off. 

Down  went  his  pole  at  the  take-off.  Gus  soared. 

There  was  an  instant’s  doubt  as  to  whether  he  could 
make  it. 

As  he  reached  his  height  there  was  doubt  whether  he 
would  clear  the  bar. 

J ust  barely  he  got  over  the  bar,  turned  a  clumsy  somer¬ 
sault,  and  came  down  on  the  ground. 

“Kicked  the  bar.,”  was  the  verdict  of  several. 

“It  wasn't  a  good  clear,”  announced  Swinton,  “but  it 
was  good  enough,  so  that  I  shall  have  to  allow  it,” 

“Now,  Spofford!”  and  there  was  something  of  a  cheer, 
for  Hal  was  as  popular,  both  in  his  own  town  and  in  Brad¬ 
ford,  as  Gus  was  unpopular. 

“What  do  you  say,  Hal?” 

“Make  it  eleven  feet.” 

There  was  another  cheer. 

Hal  Spofford  was  not  a  braggart.  He  was  not  one  to 
“bite  off  more  than  he  could  chew.” 

Only  Frank  was  a  trifle  anxious. 

“Hal  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  an  inch  more 
than  Gus,”  was  the  young  captain’s  comment  to  himself. 

But  Hal,  after  carefully  measuring  the  height  of  the 
bar  on  his  own  pole  and  placing  his  hands  with  great 
accuracy,  ran  lightly,  jauntily  back  to  the  starting-line. 

Like  a  rocket  he  was  off.  There  was  a  springiness  in  his 
run  that  hinted  at  elasticity  on  the  rise. 

Chug !  The  pole  was  grounded,  and  Hal  was  rising: 

Up  he  went,  with  a  third  cheer  from  the  crowd  as,  in 
perfect  form,  he  soared  and  went  gracefully  over  the  bar. 

A  neat  somersault,  and  Spofford  was  on  the  balls  of  his 
feet. 

“Good  boy,  Hal!” 

“Where’s  Hepnak?” 

Gus  growled.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  could  beat 
his  first  record. 

i 

It  would  be  meat  and  drink  to  Hepnak  to  beat  Hal,  over 
anyone  else  in  Woodstock,  unless  it  were  Frank  Manley. 

“They’re  such  a  conceited  lot  of  asses,”  growled  Gus  to 
himself. 

Looking  over  toward  his  captain,  he  saw  Tod  smiling  at 
him. 

“Tod  is  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  the  bunch  since  he  went 
in  for  being  really  thick  with  Manley,”  gritted  Gus,  and 
stalked  gloomily  away. 

Joe  and  one  of  the  new  Bradford  men  were  matched 
for  the  next  try. 

Bradford’s  man  tried  for  ten- nine  and  cleared  it. 

“Ten-ten  for  me,”  said  Joe,  nonchalantly,  giving  an 
extra  hard  grind  on  his  chewing  gum. 

Joe  took  his  bar  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the  world. 

“Didn’t  want  to  rub  it  in  too  hard,”  explained  Joe  to 
hi*  rival. 

Now  there  came  a  oontest  for  which  everyone  had  waited. 


Jackets  was  matched  against  a  Bradford  boy  of  about 
his  own  size,  yet  one  who  was  fully  two  years  older. 

The  Bradford  boy  called  for  ten  feet,  and  foozled. 

“Ten-one,”  sang  Jackets. 

There  was  never  any  flutter  about  young  Winston. 

Manley’s  pupil,  he  had  absorbed  his  teacher’s  cool  indif¬ 
ference  in  moments  of  stress. 

Jackets  did  his  vault  as  if  it  had  been  a  drill.  He 
cleared  the  pole  with  such  ease  as  to  make  it  apparent  to 
all  that  he  could  have  called  for  two  inches  more. 

“Why  didn't  you  ask  for  more.  Jackets?”  sang  out  a  dis¬ 
appointed  friend  on  the  grand-stand. 

But  Winston  silently  waved  his  hand  with  a  gesture  that 
might  have  been  interpreted  as  meaning : 

“Wait!” 

On  and  down  through  the  list  they  went. 

Of  course,  here  and  there  the  Bradfords  did  something, 
but  the  whole  result  was  to  show  that  Woodstock  training 
was  superior  to  the  Bradford  article. 

Unless - 

There  was  where  the  rub  came,  and  it  occurred  to  Manlev 

v  4/ 

with  something  of  an  internal  jolt. 

It  might  be  that  Bradford  had  great  powers  held  in  re¬ 
serve. 

For  the  tenth  and  eleventh  vaults  of  the  first  half  the 
audience  showed  but  languid  interest. 

Pole-vaulting  furnishes  an  exhilarating  spectacle,  but  too 
much  of  it  may  pall  on  the  on-lookers. 

Truth  to  tell,  everyone  now  waited  to  see  what  the  t|vo 
young  captains  would  do. 

And  they  were  twelfth  on  the  list. 

But  at  last  it  came  to  the  two  leaders. 

“Now,  Frank!” 

“Wind  your  heart  up,  Tod  !” 

The  greatest  cheering  of  the  day  broke  loose  when  Frank 
and  Tod  came  forward  with  their  poles. 

Here  surely  would  be  the  banner  contest  of  the  day ! 

“Eleven-four!”  called  Tod. 

Then  he  shot  an  amused  look  at  our  hero.  • 

This  was  a  pretty  big  proposition  for  a  junior  athlete. 

Would  Manley  dare  to  try  to  pass  it?  And  if  he  did 
try,  could  he  win  ? 

But  Frank  smiled  coolly  as  he  stood  by,  his  eyes  fast  on 
Tod  Owen. 

Tod  was  off.  In  a  twinkling  he  was  at  the  take-off,  hi<? 
pole  down,  and  he  was  rising. 

“O-o-o-o-oh!  Rot!” 

For  the  bar  was  fully  two  inches  too  high  for  Captain 
Owen  that  time. 

One  foot  caught.  Tod  seemed  to  lummox  over  the  bar. 

On  the  way  down  he  tried  to  save  himself,  but  the  time 
was  short. 

He  landed  on  his  left  side. 

“Foozle — confound  it!”  he  growled,  as  Manley  darted 
forward. 

“Hurt?”  asked  Frank. 

“Oh,  no !” 

“  See  here,  Tod !  Don’t  have  any  false  pride.  If  you’re 
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at  all  hurt,  say  so,  and  I'll  scratch  myself  off  with  you. 
You  and  I  can  Contest  some  other  time.” 

“I’m  not  hurt,”  laughed  Tod,  springing  to  his  feet. 
“But  I’m  mad — with  myself!” 

“Give  me  eleven-five?”  requested  Frank,  without  a 
tremor. 

There  was  a  cheer,  and  a  rousing,  jolly  one. 

“Manley  has  his  nerve  with  him  !” 

“Go  it,  Frank  !  And  do  it !” 

“Humph!”  smiled  Frank,  to  himself.  “No  one  knows 
how  I’ve  been  training  for  this  day.  I  didn’t  start  last 
week !” 

He  made  his  start,  and  an  easy  one.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  like  effort  as  he  planted  his  pole,  rose,  cleared 
the  bar  gracefully,  turning  in  fine  form,  and  came  down  as 
lightly  as  a  circus  athlete  abandoning  the  trapeze  at  the 
finish  of  a  bout. 

“ Great,  Manley !  Whoop!  Wow!” 

Truly,  it  was  an  amazing  performance  for  a  junior 
athlete — one  who  had  not  by  any  means  made  a  specialty 
of  the  vault. 

“My  finish — perhaps,”  whispered  Tod,  to  himself.  “If 
I  don't  foozle  again,  I’m  all  right.” 

Now  the  second  half  was  on. 

Hepnak  tried  eleven  feet,  but  failed — foozled. 

His  first  height  must  stand  for  his  record. 

“  Eleven-one,”  requested  Hal,  and  he  made  it. 

Hepnak  was  wild  with  rage  and  disgust. 

Yet,  afraid  that  his  anger  would  be  noted  and  jeered, 
Hepnak  hurried  to  dressing  quarters,  where  in  secret  he 
reviled  Woodstock  and  all  who  lived  in  the  town. 

Joe  and  Winston  beat  their  first  attempts,  and  also  won 
their  events. 

But  of  course  the  crowd  now  waited  only  for  the  final  try- 
off  between  the  two  captains,  each  of  the  star  athletes  of  his 
organization. 

“  Eleven-five-and-a-half !”  called  Tod. 

“Remember,  lad,  you  must  make  it,  too,”  adjured  his 
father. 

Pulling  himself  together  by  a  supreme  effort  of  the  will, 
voung  Owen  carried  out  his  task. 

He  cleared  the  bar  gracefully  and  came  down  amid  cheers 
from  the  Bradford  spectators. 

“Manley,  you  can  beat  it?”  came  the  questioning  roar. 

“I  think  I  can,”  muttered  Frank,  quietly,  to  himself. 

But  there  came  a  sensation  when  he  called  for  his  height: 

“Eleven-eight !” 

It  was  out  of  the  question — hopeless  to  those  who  followed 
the  records  and  who  knew  what  could  be  looked  for  in  a 
thoroughly  first-class  junior. 

“No,  no!  Cut  it!” 

“ Try  eleven-six-and-a-half !” 

“Eleven,”  repeated  Manley,  coolly,  “and  eight!” 

And  eight  it  was.  When  the  har  had  been  placed,  our 
hero  took  his  pole  and  started  back. 

Gloom  was  settling  over  Woodstock. 

It  Manley  foozled  now,  Tod  would  win. 

None  knew  that  better  than  Frank  himself. 


“He’s  a  chump,”  muttered  Tod.  “He  passes  the  thing 
over  to  me — makes  me  a  present  of  it!” 

He  was  at  the  starting-line,  awaiting  the  signal. 

As  it  came,  he  started. 

Chug !  His  pole  had  grounded. 

As  Frank  soared  in  the  air  the  spectators  gasped. 

Success  seemed  impossible. 

But  he  made  a  clean  shoot  over  the  bar. 

Then,  as  he  let  go  of  the  pole,  he  descended  gracefully  to 
the  earth  and  completed  the  junior  record  vault ! 

Pandemonium  was  let  loose. 

Even  those  who  did  not  understand  for  themselves  the 
importance  of  the  feat  caught  the  enthusiasm  from  those 
who  did. 

With  the  excitement  at  its  height,  Manley  smilingly 
loped  off  to  dressing  quarters  and  vanished. 

He  had  made  the  junior  record  vault — within  two  and 
a  half  inches  of  the  world’s  best  record ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CAUGHT  IN  A  TRAP. 

“Did  you  know  you  could  do  it?” 

Kitty  Dunstan  put  the  question  as  our  hero  walked  by 
her  side  on  the  way  from  the  club’s  grounds  to  the  post 
office. 

“I  had  a  notion  that  I  could  do  it,”  Frank  replied, 
quietly. 

“Had  you  ever  done  it  before?” 

“Twice.” 

“I  never  saw  you  do  any  such  work  before,”  broke  in  Hal. 

“I  made  the  tries  when  alone,”  smiled  Frank. 

“Oh!” 

“It  isn’t  necessary  for  a  fellow  to  make  his  record  tries 
with  others  looking  on,”  laughed  Manley. 

“But  when  did  you  find  time  to  train  alone  for  such  a 
performance?”  insisted  Kitty. 

“Oh,  my  training  wras  done  with  all  of  the  other  fellows 
around,”  rejoined  the  young  athlete.  “My  training  was 
mostly  work  for  the  trunk  and  arms.  One  can  get  that 
kind  of  training  at  all  times.  So  you  might  say  that  T 
have  been  training  for  that  vault  ever  since  the  club 
started.” 

“Tod  was  clean  discouraged,”  put  in  Hal. 

“He  won’t  be  for  long,”  laughed  Frank.  “No  matter 
what  happens.  Tod  always  comes  up  again,  and  in  better 
shape  the  next  time.  Tf  faces  go  for  anything,  Gus  Hepnak 
is  the  bov  with  a  hroken  heart.” 

“There’s  no  love  lost  between  us  two,”  retorted  Hal.  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Frank  was  obliged  to  leave  them  at  the  post  office.  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  was  a  busy  time  at  his  little  store,  and  now¬ 
adays  he  was  seldom  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  Saturday 

night. 

So  to  Hal  fell  the  duty  of  escorting  the  girls  home,  while 
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our  hero,  entering  the  store,  took  off  his  coat,  metaphorically 
speaking,  and  tackled  the  work  that  awaited  him,  with 
Tom  Greenheart  and  the  other  clerk. 

For  Tom  was  now  back  on  duty,  after  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  a  severe  assault  by  one  of  Frank’s  enemies. 

Yet  Tom  could  not  work  hard  or  fast  as  yet,  and  this 
night  proved  a  busy  one  for  the  young  athlete. 

There  was  time  to  go  home  for  supper,  and  then  until 
eleven  o’clock  Frank  had  nothing  but  work  to  think  of. 

He  stayed  after  Tom  and  the  young  woman  clerk  had 
gone,  for  he  wanted  to  look  over  the  stock  and  note  what 
was  needed. 

Customers  had  ceased  coming  into  the  store  for  some 

little  time. 

The  street  was  all  but  deserted. 

The  window-shutters  were  up.  The  curtain  had  been 
drawn  down  over  the  door,  but  the  door  Frank  left  open 
for  the  admittance  of  air  while  he  worked. 

As  he  stepped  to  the  back  of  the  store  one  of  the  boards 
creaked  ominously  under  him. 

“Hullo!”  muttered  Frank,  stopping  to  note  the  board. 
“That  is  getting  to  be  dangerous.  I'm  glad  I  noticed  it. 
I'll  leave  a  note  for  Tom  to  get  a  carpenter  in,  the  first 
thing  Monday  fnorning.  It  wouldn’t  do  to  have  anyone 
hurt  in  here.  It  would  hurt  profits,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
feelings  of  the  victim.” 

He  was  nearly  through  with  his  work  just  before  mid¬ 
night. 

Once  more  he  started  toward  the  rear  of  the  store. 

He  had  forgotten  the  treacherous  board. 

Creak !  Rip  !  Crash  ! 

In  a  twinkling  Manley  felt  the  floor  give  way  beneath 
him. 

Both  feet  were  caught  in  the  trap. 

Down  they  shot,  cellarward,  and  Frank’s  body  followed 
before  he  had  time  to  save  himself  from  an  awkward  pre¬ 
dicament. 

His  hands,  too,  shot  inside  the  hole  made  by  his  body. 
As  he  made  a  turn  to  save  himself  he  succeeded  only  in 
wedging  himself  fast. 

His  hands  were  pinned  by  the  sides  of  the  flooring. 

“Well,  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  in  a.  fix  like  this  if  I 
tried  ?”  laughed  Frank,  as  he  found  himself  fast. 

It  wasn’t  a  plight  from  which  escape  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  ' . 

Yet  in  order  to  get  himself  out  without  any  risk  of  tear¬ 
ing  his  flesh,  some  thought  would  be  needed. 

“This  is  where  I  must  go  slow  and  look  the  field  over,  I 
gues3,”  smiled  the  boy. 

Truly  it  wag  a  laughable  fix. 

But  it  would  have  seemed  much  more  awkward  had  not 
Manley’s  back  been  toward  the  street  door. 

As  it  was,  he  could  not  see  all  that  was  happening. 

Just  at  the  sound  of  the  crash  a  man  who  was  skulking 
"  about  outside  sprang  to  glance  into  the  store. 

He  saw,  and  comprehended. 

“  He  can’t  use  his  hands !”  flushed  through  the  mind  of 

the  peeper. 


Yet  of  course  there  was  a  big  chance  that  Frank  would 
succeed  in  getting  his  imprisoned  hands  out  of  their  limbo 
at  any  moment. 

Then  only  a  determined  effort,  possibly  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  scratches,  would  be  needed  to  place  Frank  Manley 
on  secure  footing. 

“I've  got  him,  if  I’m  quick !”  gloated  the  prowler. 

In  another  instant  he  had  stolen  into  the  store. 

Click !  It  was  a  very  slight  noise  that  the  intruder  made 
in  carefully  closing  the  street  door. 

Now  all  view  from  outside  was  shut  off. 

“Someone  there?”  called  Frank,  who  fancied  that  he 
had  heard  a  sound  at  the  door. 

But  there  came  no  answer. 

The  intruder  was  even  holding  his  breath  that  this  sound 
might  not  betray  his  presence. 

“Anyone  there?”  called  Frank  again,  and  without  stir¬ 
ring. 

It  was  impossible  to  turn  his  head  around  sufficient  to 
see  the  door. 

The  intruder  was  glancing  swiftly  around  him. 

On  one  of  the  shelves  his  glance  fell  upon'a  coil  of  rope 
ready  for  sale. 

“Just  the  thing!”  chuckled  the  prowler. 

Noiselessly  he  reached  forth  to  secure  the  rope. 

Uncoiling  some  of  it,  he  tied  a  noose  at  the  end. 

Thus  provided  and  moving  with  the  stealth  of  a  cat,  the 
intruder  trod  cautiously  down  the  store. 

Frank  was  no  longer  listening. 

Satisfied  that  there  was  no  help  at  hand,  he  was  cau¬ 
tiously  exploring  his  trap  in  order  to  discover  the  easiest 
way  out  of  it. 

“Seems  to  me  the  door  is  shut.  There’s  no  breeze,”  re¬ 
flected  Frank  as  he  explored  his  trap. 

Swish !  A  noose  fell  over  his  head. 

Down  close  to  the  floor  it  went. 

Then  it  was  hauled  taut. 

In  another  second  a  man,  moving  at  lightning-like  speed, 
was  coiling  and  coiling  the  rope  around  our  hero’s  trunk, 
pinioning  his  arms  fast. 

“Why,  what  on  earth - ”  gasped  Frank. 

Then  he  caught  a  good  look  at  the  fellow. 

“You?”  gasped  Frank. 

“Yes,  me!”  came  the  growling  retort.  “That’s  the  last 
word  you’ll  say,  too !” 

Now  with  a  good  deal  of  method  Frank’s  assailant  was 
completing  the  tying. 

His  assailant  was  the  scoundrel  who  had  for  a  brief  time 
so  dramatically  impersonated  Mr.  Robinson. 

“What  are  you  up  to?”  Frank  managed  to  say. 

The  words  came  from  him  in  a  low,  muffled  gasp,  but  they 
were  audible  to  his  assailant. 

“Oh,  you  can  still  talk,  can  you?”  demanded  the  fellow. 
“Oh,  well,  I  don’t  care.  You  can't  make  noise  enough  to 
be  heard  fropi  the  street.  Watch  me!” 

Certainly  the  scoundrel  was  making  a  methodical  job 
of  it.. 

Having  secured  Manley  so  tightly  that  he  could  not  pos- 
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sibly  extricate  himself,  the  fellow  was  now  making  the  rest 
of  the  rope  secure  to  a  big  hook  in  the  wall. 

“That’ll  keep  you  from  any  chance  of  slipping  through  to 
the  cellar,”  confided  the  intruder. 

Having  finished  his  job,  the  fellow  surveyed  it  with  a  well- 
satisfied  smile. 

Then,  after  first  making  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  floor 
was  sound  .enough  to  bear  his  weight,  this  midnight  prowler 
seated  himself  on  the  floor  close  to  the  young  athlete. 

“This  is  a  kind  of  a  surprise,  ain’t  it?”  he  chuckled. 

“Yes,”  Frank  managed  to  assent. 

“Wonder  what  I’m  going  to  do  to  you,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh,  well,  it’s  something  pleasant!” 

“Of  course,”  retorted  Manley.  “That’s  why  you  tied  me* 
up — in  order  to  make  sure  that  I  didn’t  miss  any  of  the 
pleasure.” 

“Why,  that’s  me  to  a  ‘T,’  ”  laughed  the  fellow,  with  an 
evil  assumption  of  good-nature.  “Oh,  yes;  I’m  going  to 
make  sure  that  you  get  all  the  pleasure  that’s  coming  to 
you !” 

Frank  stared  into  the  fellow’s  evil  eyes,  and  did  the  best 
he  could  to  keep  from  betraying  alarm. 

“Now,  why  do  you  suppose  I’m  here?”  continued  the 
tormentor. 

“Couldn’t  even  guess,”  denied  Manley. 

“Want  to  be  told,  then?” 

“Yes;  of  course.” 

“Smell  this  stuff.” 

From  one  of  his  pockets  the  prowler  drew'  a  bottle,  un¬ 
corked  it,  and  held  the  nose  under  Manley’s  own  nose. 

“What’s  it  like?” 

“Kerosene!”  exclaimed  Frank. 

Nevertheless,  his  heart  began  to  boat  wildly. 

He  understood  now ! 

“You  got  in  my  way  the  other  night,  and  it’s  up  to  me 
to  get  square  with  you,”  continued  the  prowler,  easily. 
“I’m  doing  it  the  best  way  I  know  how.  To-night  I  hung 
around,  waiting  for  you  to  close  up.  Then  I  meant  to 
set  fire  to  vour  store.” 

v 

“It’s  insured,”  retorted  Frank. 

“I  suppose  so  In  fact,  I  knew  I  had  to  take  that  chance. 
But  now  I  can  make  sure  of  a  good  job.  I’m  going  to  set 
the  old  shack  going  up  in  smoke.  And  I  ain’t  going  to  set 
you  free,  neither !” 

Frank’s  face  blanched  in  a  second. 

There  was  something  so  jaunty,  so  self-assured  and  confi¬ 
dent  about  this  rascal  that  he  seemed  quite  equal  to  carrying 
out  the  purpose  that  he  announced. 

“  Fine  idea,  ain’t  it  ?”  continued  the  prowler,  leering  into 
our  hero’s  frightened  eyes. 

Then  Manley  strove  to  banish  all  signs  of  fear,  certain 
and  awful  as  his  fate  appeared  to  be. 

At  least  he  would  not  give  his  enemy  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  had  encompassed  the  death  of  a  coward. 

“Some  fires  are  seen  from  the  street  too  easy,”  resumed 
the  fiendish  tormentor.  “I’m  going  to  make  sure  in  this 


case  that  by  the  time  the  smoke  from  this  place  is  seen  the 
coming  of  the  fire  department  won’t  interest  you  any  !” 

“Are  you  bent  on  doing  this  thing?”  asked  the  horror- 
stricken  Frank. 

“Sure !” 

There  was  that  in  the  fellow’s  manner  which  showed  that 
he  would  be  fully  equal  to  carrying  a  revenge  to  such  an 
awful  end. 

“Want  to  beg  off?”  proposed  the  tormentor. 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  any  use,”  retorted  Frank. 

“Can’t  fool  you,  I  see.  Well,  we’ll  get  to  business.  You 
won’t  mind,  I  hope,  if  I  help  myself  to  what  I  may  need 
on  the  premises.” 

With  that  the  scoundrel  began  to  rummage  among  the 
packing-cases  behind  the  counter  for  straw  and  excelsior. 

Paper,  too,  he  took  in  considerable  quantities. 

He  went  to  work  to  build  a  pile  of  combustibles  against 
the  wooden  wall  with  coolness  and  skill. 

“When  this  is  well  soaked  with  oil,”  he  stopped  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  Manley,  “the  old  place  will  go  up  like  a  tinder- 
box  !” 

Frank  tried  to  make  his  cries  for  help  heard,  but  the  man 
gagged  him. 

But  the  gag,  though  it  would  permit  a  muffled  sound  to 
come  forth,  effectually  stopped  the  young  athlete’s  voice 
from  carrying  as  far  as  the  street. 

“Don’t  get  impatient,”  pleaded  the  tormentor,  with  evil 
humor.  “I’m  doing  this  trick  as  fast  as  I  can  and  do  it 
right.  Wish  you  had  a  little  fuse  around  here.  I  forgot  to 
bring  any  with  me.  But  I  guess  I  can  set  the  blaze  and 
get  away  from  here  before  folks  discover  that  there’s  any¬ 
thing  doing  in  Manley’s  store.  Sorry  that  you  can’t  look 
to  get  away  with  me,  of  course !” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  MESSAGE  THAT  BRAINS  SENT. 

Frank’s  brain  reeled  with  despair. 

He  had  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable,  or  thought  he 
had. 

There  was  not  one  chance  in  a  million,  he  felt,  that  any¬ 
one  would  discover  his  awful  predicament  in  time. 

The  door  was  undoubtedly  locked,  which  would  stop  the 
possibility  of  the  policeman  on  the  beat  looking  in. 

But  Frank  was  goaded  to  new  and  greater  desperation 
when  finally  he  saw  the  prowler  again  draw  out  the  bottle 
of  oil. 

“Here  goes  for  the  finishing  touch,”  grinned  the  scoun¬ 
drel. 

Swish !  swish  !  The  oil  was  falling  over  the  pile  of  com¬ 
bustibles,  soaking  thoroughly  in  wherever  it  touched. 

“Never  knew  before  that  coal  oil  is  such  bad-smelling 
stuff,  I  suppose,”  chuckled  the  iutrduer. 

Frank  squirmed  in  his  desperation. 

As  he  struck  out  with  his  feet  below  the  flooring  one  of 
them  kicked  against  something  metallic. 

“The  lead  water  pipe,”  thought  Manley,  his  mind  keenly 
alive  to  the  most  trivial  things  in  this  awful  moineut. 
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I** Anything  to  say  to  me?"  asked  the  intruder,  coming 
back  and  bending  over  the  despairing  boy. 

“Yes."  nodded  Frank. 

*-.0h,  it  won't  do  you  any  /good  to  kick/’  laughed  the 
tormentor,  as  the  sound  of  Manley’s  foot  against  the  lead 
pipe  came  to  his  ears,  and  he  removed  the  gag. 

“I  can't  keep  my  feet  still,”  admitted  Frank,  adding, 

grimly : 

i  u My  feet  and  my  tongue  are  all  I  can  move,  you  know.” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  good  nerve,”  admitted  the  other,  ad¬ 
miringly.  “A  fellow^  who  can  joke  when  he  knows  his  last 
minute  is  at  hand  is  made  of  good  stuff.” 

“That  so?”  inquired  Manley’s  muffled  voice. 

“Sure  thing!”  nodded  the  other. 

He  redoubled  his  kicking  against  the  pipe,  then  paused. 

“Don’t  you  feel  a  bit  ashamed  at  doing  this  thing?”  de¬ 
manded  our  hero. 

“Oh,  not  a  bit.  You  got  in  my  way,  and  I’m  getting 
square.  I’ve  had  some  experience  in  my  life,  I  have,  and 
I’ve  found  that  when  a  fellow  gets  in  my  way  it’s  always 
best  to  stop  him  for  good  and  all.  lrou’H  never  get  in  my 
way  again!” 

Over  at  the  railway  station  Jem'  Lannigan,  night  rail¬ 
way  operator,  shoved  over  the  switch  and  shut  off  the  busy 
clicking  of  his  instrument. 

Then  he  opened  a  drawer,  taking  therefrom  a  pipe  and 
a  paper  of  tobacco. 

As  he  did  so  he  heard  a  series  of  faint  knocks  on  the 
water-pipe  under  the  sink  in  the  corner. 

There  was  nothing  very  surprising  about  that,  and  Jerry, 
after  a  moment,  went  on  with  the  filling  of  his  pipe. 

“Say!  That’s  queer!”  he  muttered  to  himself,  stopping 
suddenly  and  listening. 

For  the  almost  indistinct  taps  on  the  pipe  continued. 

“  Sounds  almost  like  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  telegraph 
alphabet,”  mused  Jerry. 

“By  the  great  Dewey!  That  IS  the  Morse  alphabet! 
What?”  * 

He  listened  intently,  then  stepped  softly  over  to  the  sink, 
pulling  open  the  door  beneath  the  sink. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  choked. 

For  this  was  the  message  that  came  to  him  in  faint  taps 
along  the  water-pipe : 

“I’m  a  prisoner  in  my  store,  threatened  with  murder! 
Imtant  help!  Frank  Manley!” 

For  a  moment  Jerry  Lannigan  was  too  astounded  to 
move.  He  could  hardly  think. 

But  a  young  railroader  is  likely  to  be  quick- wfitted.  His 
work  makes  him  so. 

After  the  first  gasp  of  surprise,  Jerry  seized  a  hammer, 
and  with  this  he  tapped  out  on  the  pipe  this  message: 

“Message  heard.  What’s  the  row?” 

L;ke  a  flash  the  answer  began  to  come  back: 

“Tied  hand  and  foot.  Rascal  about  to  set  fire  to  store.” 

“The  dickens!”  growled  Jerry. 

7ri*n  he  tapped  back  the  reassuring  message: 

“Gheer  up !  Funeral  won’t  come  off !  Jerry  Lannigan  !” 


Then  at  a  bound  the  telegraph  operator  reached  the  tele¬ 
phone  instrument. 

In  another  moment  he  was  talking  excitedly  with  Chief 
Griscomb  at  the  police  station. 

This  conversation  was  as  short  as  it  could  be  and  do 
justice  to  the  facts. 

Just  twenty  seconds  later  Jerry  was  talking  with  the 
man  at  the  fire  department  house. 

Then  dripping,  though  with  cold  sweat,  Jerry  hung  up 
the  receiver. 

“I  can’t  leave  here !”  he  choked.  “Well,  if  Manley  is  the 
boy  I  think  he  is,  he  won’t  keep  me  waiting  long  for  news.” 

Jerry  sprang  as  far  as  the  outer  door,  which  he  yanked 
quickly  open. 

There  he  stood  listening  with  feverish  impatience. 

“Keep  your  eye  on  me,”  Frank’s  oppressor  was  saying. 

From  a  pocket  he  drew  a  box  of  matches.  He  took  one 
of  the  splints  from  its  box  and  looked  jeeringly  into  the 
boy’s  eyes. 

“Wait!  I’ve  got  something  to  say,”  proposed  Frank, 
who  had  stopped  his  frantic  kicking  against  the  water-pipe. 

“Oh,  you’re  trying  to  hold  me  off  until  daylight,”  leered 
the  rascal.  “We’ve  had  quite  enough  talk  together.  Now 
for  business !” 

He  took  a  step  toward  the  oil-soaked  pile  of  combustibles. 

Crash !  That  was  unmistakably  a  blow  against  the  street 
door. 

Frank  Manley’s  pulses  throbbed  with  hope,  while  the 
surprised  scoundrel  darted  back,  cursing,  and  listened. 

Crash !  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it  now,  for  the 
street  door  was  broken  in  and  men  were  surging  into  the 
store. 

At  that  moment,  too,  the  clanging  of  bells  on  fire  appara¬ 
tus  came  to  both. 

It  was  a  trap— a  complete  one! 

At  the  rear  of  the  store  there  were  two  windows.  But 
each  was  heavily  barred  with  iron. 

“Don’t  try  to#get  away!”  roared  Griscomb’s  voice. 
“Don’t  fight,  either !  It  means  getting  killed,  if  you  do.” 

For  an  instant  the  scoundrel  looked  as  if  he  meditated 
the  useless  attempt  to  fight. 

Then  suddenly  he  weakened  and  leaned  against  the  coun¬ 
ter. 

“It’s  all  up  with  me,”  he  admitted,  with  a  sickly  grin. 

“Put  out  your  hands  for  the  bracelets,”  commanded 
Griscomb,  who  still  stood  with  a  revolver  ready  for  instant 
use,  as  did  also  one  of  his  policemen. 

One  of  the  citizens  who  had  accompanied  the  police  re¬ 
ceived  the  handcuffs  from  the  chief  and  adjusted  them  on 
the  wrists  of  Manleys  enemy. 

Seeing  this  job  well  and  safely  done,  Griscomb  now 
devoted  himself  to  extricating  our  hero  from  his  curious 
trap. 

“Say,”  broke  in  the  prisoner,  suddenly,  as  Manley,  free, 
was  pulled  out  of  the  hole,  “how  on  earth  did  the  police 
and  fire  departments  hear  of  this  little  affair  at  the  same 
time?” 
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“Do  you  want  to  tell  him?”  the  chief  asked,  smilingly,  of 
our  hero. 

“I  don't  mind,”  laughed  Frank.  “This  fellow  certainly 
told  me  a  whole  lot.  I  ought  not  to  be  mean  now.  Well, 
then,  my  friend,  that  kicking  on  the  water-pipe  was  your 
undoing.” 

“Who  heard  that?”  gasped  the  fellow.  “And  how  did 
they  know  what  it  meant,  anyway  ?” 

“I  have  heard  that  hard  taps  on  a  water-pipe  carry  a 
long  way,”  went  on  Frank.  “When  my  foot  touched  that 
pipe  my  only  hope  flashed  into  my  head.  I  know  the 
Morse  telegraph  alphabet.  I  kicked  out  a  message,  in  the 
hope  that  the  night  railway  operator  would  hear  my  mes¬ 
sage.  He  did !” 

“Jerry  got  the  word  to  us  like  lightning,”  laughed  Gris- 
comb. 

“Telegraphed  for  help,  did  you?”  roared  the  police  pris¬ 
oner.  “If  I  had  guessed  that  was  what  you  were  up  to, 
you’d  have  got  a  kick  in  your  own  pipes,  fast  enough !” 

“Perhaps  you  don’t  understand,  prisoner,”  interposed 
Griscomb,  “that  you’re  furnishing  evidence  against  your¬ 
self.”  ,  . 

“What  do  I  care?”  came  the  ugly  growl.  “I’m  found 
with  the  goods  in  both  hands,  ain’t  I?” 

“Well,  pretty  near  it,”  admitted  the  chief. 

“You’ll  be  interested  in  this  man,  chief,”  proclaimed 
Frank. 

“I  am  already,  lad.” 

“But  this  is  the  chap  who  got  us  into  that  Robinson 
affair  the  other  night.” 

“The  deuce  he  is !” 

As  the  firemen  were  gathered  close  behind  the  police  and 
citizens,  Manley  had  an  interested  audience  as  he  told  the 
story  of  the  whole  affair. 

“These  two  jobs  will  keep  you  where  you  belong  for  a  good 
long  time  to  come,”  declared  Griscomb  to  the  prisoner. 

“Maybe,”  admitted  the  fellow,  who  certainly  displayed 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  gameness  that  he  had  admired 
in  our  hero.  “But  I  never  finished  serving  out  a  sentence 
yet.” 

“That’s  interesting  to  know,”  chuckled  Griscomb,  and 
the  prisoner  quickly  bit  his  lip. 

“When  I  get  out,”  he  announced  sullenly,  “i’ll  do  my 
best  to  find  this  younker,  Manley.” 

“It’s  a  good  while  away,”  retorted  the  chief,  soothingly. 
“Unless  you  have  great  luck,  Manley  will  be  rather  an  old 
man  when  you’re  loose  once  more.  And  this  time  I  guess 
the  prison  folks  will  take  interest  enough  in  you  to  watch 
you  rather  closely.  I’ll  promise  you  that  you  won’t  escape 
while  you're  locked  up  in  Woodstock.” 

Nor  did  the  fellow  escape.  All  in  good  time  he  received 
his  trial.  If  he  serves  his  full  time  Frank  Manley  will  be 
a  man  of  middle  age  when  the  convict  lays  aside  his  striped, 
clothing  once  more. 

“Manley,”  said  Griscomb,  earnestly,  after  the  prisoner 
had  been  locked  tip  and  the  fire  department,  people  had  re¬ 
moved  the  last  trace  of  (he  combustibles,  “this  was  about  the 
worst  fix  you  were  ever  in.” 


“I  believed  it,  all  right,  while  the  excitement  was  on,” 
smiled  our  hero. 

“Nothing  got  you  out  of  that  but  brains.  It  pays, 
always,  to  have  a  brain  and  to  know  something.  If  you 
hadn’t  been  quick-witted,  and  if  you  hadn’t  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  something  new — the  Morse  telegraph  alpha¬ 
bet — you’d  lie  in  the  charred  ruins  of  your  store  just  now.” 

“My  heart  surely  was  in  my  mouth  when  I  first  began 
to  kick  out  that  message,”  admitted  Frank,  with  a  shudder. 
“And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  at  first  I  got  no  answer. 
I  thought  Jerry  must  be  busy  or  asleep  in  his  chair,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  I  just  about  gave  up  the  hope  of  life 
for  a  few  moments.” 

“What  made  you  think  the  sound  would  carry  so  far?” 

“I  didn’t  know  that  it  would.” 

“Just  chanced  it,  eh?” 

“That  was  it,  chief.  It  was  the  solitary  chance  that  was 
left,  and  you  can’t  imagine  how  hard  I  worked  that  chance. 
Even  when  I  felt  sure  that  I  wouldn’t  make  myself  heard, 
I  kept  on  kicking.  It  was  odd  that  that  scoundrel  didn't 
suspect  something.” 

“Why  should  he?”  argued  Griscomb.  “Just  as  he  said, 
if  anyone  did  hear  the  noise  on  the  pipe,  he  didn’t  sup¬ 
pose  anyone  would  know  where  to  loo^:  for  trouble.” 

“Do  you  imagine  that  this  fellow  has  any  accomplices?” 

“Not  one,”  said  the  chief,  emphatically.  “Fellows  with 
all  his  impatience  and  nerve  always  work  alone.  It’s  too 
hard  for  such  crooks  to  find  a  good  working  mate.” 

“Then  my  mind  will  be  easy  for  the  night,  I  guess.” 

“You’d  better  hurry  home,  lad.  Your  mother  will  be 
wondering  what  keeps  you.” 

“Mother  is  sure  to  be  asleep  at  this  time  of  the  night. 
She  feels  pretty  certain  of  my  taking  care  of  myself.  And 
I’ve  got  a  call  to  make.” 

“At  this  hour  of  the  night?” 

“Why  not?” 

“Whom  are  you  going  to  call  on?” 

“I  must  see  Jerry  Lannigan  and  give  him  my  warmest 
thanks  for  bis  very  capable  part  in  this  night’s  doings!” 

THE  END. 


The  great  Fall  season  in  athletics  is  with  us  at  last. 
Every  American  boy  who  loves  outdoor  sport  takes  an 
absorbing  interest  in  football.  Always  up  to  date,  the 
Woodstock  boys  lost  no  time  in  getting  at  their  football 
practice.  In  No.  4  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  out  next 
week,  “Physical  Director”  will  tell  of  the  latest  doings  of 
these  typical  young  American  athletes.  It  is  a  really  grand 
story  that  will  appear  next  week  under  the  title:  “FRANK 
MANLEY'S  GRIDIRON  DRILL;  OR,  THE  TRY-OUT 
FOR  FOOTBALL  GRIT.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  b\ 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  $4  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  "  Physical  Director  *’ 


No.  35. 


In  our  last  two  Talks  we  have  discussed  what  should  be 
eaten  at  breakfast  and  at  luncheon. 

This  week  we  will  consider  the  best  ingredients  for  the 
third  meal  in  the  day. 

Call  this  third  meal  dinner,  supper,  or  what  you  will,  it 
should  be  considered  as  the  most  important  meal  of  the 

day. 

V  hen  the  work  of  the  day  is  over  and  cares  have  been 
dismissed  as  far  as  they  can  be,  then  mind  and  body  are 
alike  ready  for  the  best  meal  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

There  is  still  another  good  reason  why  this  last  meal 
of  the  day  should  be  the  most  hearty. 

There  is  time  enough  to  eat  slowly  and  deliberately  and 
to  chew  ever}7  morsel  of  food  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be 
chewed. 

1  am  going  to  offer  you  suggestions  .as  to  the  evening 
meals  for  one  week.  My  readers  will  notice  that  no  meat 
is  given  in  these  lists. 

Now,  I  do  not  imagine  that  meat,  in  sensible  quantities, 
is  so  absolutely  harmful  as  many  physical  culture  writers 
insist,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  many  foods  that  can 
be  taken  into  the  body  with  more  benefit  than  is  received 
from  a  meat  diet. 

Some  of  the  good  and  sensible  substitutes  for  meat  are : 
Peas,  beans,  nuts,  cheese,  and  fish. 

Here,  you  will  note,  eggs  are  not  included.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  whether  eggs  belong  in  a  good 
training  diet. 

You  will  find  potatoes  also 'absent  from  my  lists.  Every 
year  those  who  make  a  study  of  diets  are  coming  to  realize 
more  and  more  that  the  potato  does  not  belong  to  the  best 
kind  of  diet. 

Boiled  rice  is  the  best  substitute  for  potatoes.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  all  that  the  potato  does,  and  does  it  with  more  benefit 
to  the  human  body. 

Shredded  wheat,  triscuit,  or  any  form  of  whole  wheat 
offers  a  combination  substitute  for  meat  and  potatoes.  So  a 
meal  on  any  form  of  whole  wheat  is  a  perfect  meal  in  itself. 

You  will  not  find  any  pies,  cakes,  or  puddings  on  my  list. 
They  are  not  necessary  articles  of  food,  and  are  much 
better  left  out  of  the  meal  of  the  young  man  who  is  training 
to  become  an  athlete. 

Do  not  eat  pea3  and  beams  in  the  same  meal,  as  both  are 
fub-titute-  for  meat,  and  of  course  one  should  not  eat  two 
kin di  of  meat  at  a  meal.  By  the  same  token,  do  not  eat 
peax  or  beam  in  a  meal  in  which  itteat  is  used. 


Cheese  is  an  excellent  article  of  food.  It  is  a  concen¬ 
trated  meat.  But  it  should  be  fresh  and  moist,  and  all  of 
the  highly  seasoned  cheeses  should  be  avoided.  The  best 
cheese  of  all  for  the  young  athlete  is  the  kind  commonly 
known  as  “store  cheese.” 

Nuts  are  also  concentrated  meat.  Two  ordinary  handfuls 
of  the  kernels  should  supply  the  meat  end  of  a  meal. 

Now*  here  are  the  dinners  for  a  week : 

Monday. — Shredded  wheat  and  milk,  sliced  raw  onions, 
and  boiled  spinach.  Fresh  fruit  or  pure  jam. 

Tuesday. — Small  Spanish  black  beans,  well  boiled  with 
onions  and  served  over  boiled  rice.  Fresh  fruit  and  soda 
cracker  with  jelly. 

Wednesday. — Triscuit  and  peas,  boiled  rice  and  butter. 
Jam. 

Thursday. — Mixed  kernels  of  almonds,  filberts,  and 
pecans.  Fresh  fruit  in  abundance.  Soda  crackers,  unbut¬ 
tered,  and  jelly. 

Friday. — Boiled  fish  and  rice,  the  latter  buttered.  Fresh 
or  preserved  fruits. 

Saturday. — Boiled  or  baked  beans  and  rice.  Sliced 
onions,  salted.  Soda  crackers  and  jam. 

Sunday. — Shredded  wheat  and  milk,  with  fresh  or  pre¬ 
served  fruit.  Soda  crackers,  jam,  and  a  very  little  cheese. 

As  to  the  fruits  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  any  of  the 
acid  fruits  will  do.  It  must  be  remembered  that  bananas 
are  decidedly  hearty  food  and  should  be  eaten  sparingly, 
if  at  all,  in  a  meal  that  contains  meat  or  substitutes  for 
meat. 

As  to  the  quantities  of  the  above  things  to  eat,  you  can 
determine  that  for  yourself  if  you  are  careful  to  chew  every 
morsel  of  food  until  it  has  been  ground  to  a  fine  pulp.  If 
you  chew  in  this  fashion,  you  will  cease  to  want  food  by  the 
time  that  you  have  eaten  enough. 

No  beverages  are  to  be  taken  with  the  evening  meal  any 
more  than  with  the  other  meals. 

And  be  sure  that  you  do  not  take  any  beverage  for  at 
least  a  half  an  hour  after  you  have  finished  eating.  Bev¬ 
erages  in  a  full  stomach  weaken  the  gastric  juice  in  its  task 
of  digesting. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt  feel  like  writing  to 
ask  me  if  I  consider  the  above  bills  of  fare  hearty  enough 
for  a  boy  who  does  hard  work.  I  do,  decidedly.  The  meals 
given  in  the  foregoing  are  hearty  enough  for  any  athlete, 
and  therefore  for  any  laborer. 

If  you  find  that  you  are  hungry  enough  at  night  to  eat 
a  good  meal,  it  is  well  to  rest  a  little  while  after  eating. 

During  this  resting-time  no  bodily  exercise  harder  than 
easy  walking  should  be  attempted. 

Avoid  any  strong  emotion  while  the  stomach  remains  full. 

But  this  is  a  good  time  of  the  day  to  start  in  to  enjoy 
pleasures  that  do  not  call  for  Wich  physical  or  mental 
exertion. 

Regular  gymnastic  exercise  should  not  be  attempted  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  eating. 

1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  my  readers  if  there  are  any 
points  that  are  not  clear  as  to  the  composition  of  the  best 
meals  for  a  young  athlete  in  training. 


FRANK  MANLEY’S  AMAZING  VAULT. 
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Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE.— Write  letters  for  this  p&|e  or\  orvly  or\e  side  of  the  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  peeper  containing  mall 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  given,  as  "Frank  Ma.nley's  Weekly 
Is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  "  Physical  Director/*  No.  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Charleston,  S.  C.,  June  26,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Seeing-  your  kind  offer  In  The  Young  Athlete's 
Weekly,  I  take  the  privilege  of  writing  you  this 
favor.  Kindly  let  me  know  whether  I  am  buiit 
in  good  proportion.  My  age  is  15  years  6  months; 
weight,  stripped,  105  pounds;  height,  5  feet  1 
inch  in  stockings;  chest  normal  29%  inches;  ex¬ 
panded  32  inches;  waist,  24  inches:  hips,  S3 
inches;  thighs,  19%  inches;  knee,  14  inches; 
calves,  12%  inches;  ankle,  10  inches;  shoulders, 
14%  Inches;  biceps  9%  Inches,  expanded  10% 
inches;  forearm,  9%  inches;  wrist,  7  inches.  I 
have  very  short  breath,  I  am  a  good  runner 
in  distances,  but  I  cannot  last  long  in  a  race 
before  I  get  a  pain  in  my  side.  Kindly  let  me 
know  where  my  weak  points  are,  and  how  to 
stop  my  side  from  paining  while  running. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Greenberg,  689  King  Street. 

Hips  and  thighs  a  little  large;  other  measure¬ 
ments  good.  As  to  the  pain  in  the  side,  read 
and  adopt  the  suggestions  In  Talks  Nos.  9  and  20. 


Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  June  30,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  would  like  your  valuable  opinion  upon  my 
measurements.  I  know  that  I  am  under  weight 
and  height  for  my  age,  but  would  Jike  to  know 
whether  I  am  well-proportioned  or  not.  Age, 
15  years  10  months;  height,  5  feet  3  inches;  chest 
normal  31  inches,  expanded  34%  inches;  weight, 
99  pounds;  neck,  13  inches;  shoulders,  16  inches; 
waist,  27  Inches;  left  arm  25%  inches,  right  arm 
26  inches;  right  bicep  normal  9  inches,  expanded 
10  inches;  left  bicep  normal  9%  inches,  expanded 
10%  inches:  wrists,  6  inches;  calves,  12%  inches. 
(1)  I  am  right-handed.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  my 
left  bicep  is  greater  than  my  right?  (2)  Is  a 
running  high  jump  of  4  feet  4  inches  a  good 
one  for  a  boy  of  my  age?  (3)  My  other  records 
are:  Standing  broad  jump,  8  feet  6  inches;  stand¬ 
ing  high  jump,  3  feet.  (4)  I  am  catcher  on  our 
ball  nine,  but  my  father  says  I  am  too  slight 
of  build  for  that.  Do  you  think  so?  (5)  Is  ten¬ 
nis  a  good  game  to  develop  one’s  arm?  (6)  Does 
a  stogie  once  a  week  do  any  harm?  Thanking 
you  In  advance,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  M. 

I 

Your  measurements  are  good.  (1)  It  must  be 
that  in  some  way  you  give  the  left  arm  more 
work.  But  I  cannot  understand  why  one  arm 
should  be  longer  than  the  other.  (2)  Good,  but 
you  can  soon  better  It  by  two  or  three  Inches. 
(3)  Good.  (4)  At  your  age  you  are  but  very 
little  under  weight.  A  boy  of  your  measure¬ 
ments,  at  seventeen,  should  be  but  about  ten 
pounds  heavier.  (6)  Yes,  sir! 


Pittsburg.  Pa.,  July  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Kindly  answer  a  few  questions,  for  which  I  will 
thank  you  very  much.  I  work  in  an  office  from 
8  30  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.,  and  five  nights  a  week 
from  8  p.  m.  to  11  or  11.30  p.  m.  I  mop  the  tiles 
of  a  large  building.  I  will  be  17  years  old  next 
August.  I  weigh  128  pounds  with  my  clothes 
on;  my  wind  is  not  very  good.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  improve  it?  I  would  like  to  become  a 
boxer.  What  would  be  good  exercise  for  that 
so  I  would  have  the  punch?  What  time  should 
I  rise  In  the  morning?  I  do  not  get  to  bed  until 
midnight  but  two  nights  a  week,  Wednesday 
and  Sunday.  I  do  not  get  up  until  7  a.  m. 
Hoping  to  see  this  in  print  soon,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Sam  Snood,  19  W.  Lake  Street. 

Y ours  in  a  hard  case  In  whloh  to  advise,  ex¬ 


cept  to  advise  you  to  seek  a  position  with  bet¬ 
ter  hours,  for  you  are  working  entirely  beyond 
your  strength.  No  wonder  your  wind  is  short, 
for  you  do  not  get  sleep  enough  for  all  the  work 
you  do.  I  certainly  don’t  advise  you  to  cut 
your  short  rest  in  order  to  make  time  for  exer¬ 
cise.  Devote  your  whole  energies  to  getting  more 
rational  hours,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  as  to  systematic  exercise. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  July  1,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  admire  your  weekly  very  much  and  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  My  measure¬ 
ments  are:  Age,  17  years  5  months;  height,  5 
feet  8%  inches;  weight,  143  lbs.;  chest  normal  32 
inches,  expanded '  37  inches;  waist,  30  inches; 
thighs,  19%  inches;  calves,  14  inches;  biceps, 
12%  inches;  forearm,  11%  Inches;  wrist,  7  inches; 
neck,  15  inches.  Please  tell  me  my  weak  points. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain,  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  your  weekly, 

M.  B.  D. 

Measurements  excellent;  chest  expansion  su¬ 
perb  !  Thigh  an  inch  under  size,  but  this  is  not 
a  serious  defect. 


Greenville,  S.  C.,  July  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

•  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  weekly.  I 
will  ask  permission  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I 
am  14  years  10  months  old;  my  weight  is  110 
pounds;  my  height,  5  feet  3  Inches;  chest  normal 
30  inches,  expanded  33  inches;  across  shoulders, 
15  inches;  wrists,  6%  Inches;  ankle,  8  inches; 
neck,  13  Inches.  I  have  weak  ankles.  (1)  What 
should  I  do  to  strengthen  them?  (2)  How  are 
my  measurements?  I  am  a  very  good  athlete. 
I  am  fond  of  swimming,  rowing  and  baseball. 
I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Lawrence  Bentz,  304  Westfield  Street. 
(1)  Go  in  for  running.  (2)  Bully! 


Conway  Springs,  Kan. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  finished  The  Young  Athlete’s  Week¬ 
ly,  No.  24,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  story  and  I  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Age,  12  years 
1  month;  height,  4  feet  9  inches;  neck,  11  inches; 
waist,  26  inches;  weight,  73  pounds;  chest  normal 
25  inches,  expanded  28  inches;  calves,  11%  Inches; 
wrists,  6  Inches;  biceps  normal  7%  Inches;  ex¬ 
panded  9  inches.  (1)  Are  these  good  measure¬ 
ments?  (2)  How  may  I  get  more  muscle?  (3) 
Will  I  make  a  good  baseball  player? 

Yours  truly. 

An  Admirer  of  The  Y.  A.  W. 

(1)  Yes,  all  except  waist,  which  is  almost  ab¬ 
normally  large.  Go  In  for  the  abdominal  work 
in  Nos.  28  and  32.  (2)  By  all-around  work.  Fol¬ 

low  Manley’s  instructions  to  his  club.  (3)  I 
should  think  so. 


Newport,  Ky.,  July  15.  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  18  years  7  months  old.  My  measurements, 
stripped,  are:  Height,  5  feet  %  inch;  neck,  14% 
Inches:  chest  normal  36%  inches,  expanded  39% 
inches;  biceps  flexed,  right,  13  Inches,  left.  12% 
Inches;  forearm,  11%  inches;  wrist,  7  inches: 
waist,  29%  inches:  hips,  S3  inches;  thighs,  20 
inches:  calves,  13%  inches;  ankles,  8  inches: 
weight,  129  pounds.  (1)  How  are  these  meas¬ 
urements  (2)  I  am  thinking  about  trying  an 
advertised  method  for  growing  tail.  Is  it  good, 
or  do  you  think  I  will  naturally  grow  any  mors? 
T  have  not  grown  for  a  year.  (3)  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  I  have  tried  ail  the  exercises  for  the  legs  I 


could  find,  they  do  not  get  larger.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this?  (4)  I  have  no  bad  habits 
and  drink  plenty  of  water,  but  still  get  no 
heavier,  weighing  the  same  now  as  I  did  a  year 
ago.  My  friends  do  not  take  any  exercise,  still 
they  are  larger  and  heavier  and  make  a  better 
appearance  than  I  do,  and  they  say  I  am  foolish 
for  doing  all  these  things  and  taking  such  good 
care  of  myself.  Can  you  recommend  a  method 
for  me  to  follow  so  as  to  show  some  improve¬ 
ment?  I  would  be  very  grateful  if  you  could. 
(5)  I  can  make  18  feet  6  Inches  In  the  running 
broad  jump,  9  feet  4  inches  standing;  the  hun¬ 
dred  in  10  4-5  seconds,  the  quarter  in  58  seconds. 
Are  these  good?  Hoping  you  will  print  this  in 
The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  remain  as  ever  a  true  friend  to  physical 
culture. 

Sincerely  yours,  Walter  Hamilton. 

(1)  On  the  powerful  order.  (2)  I  do  not  believe 
in  any  of  the  advertised  methods  of  growing 
taller.  (3)  Your  legs  are  already  large  enough 
for  your  other  measurements.  (4)  Why  do  you 
want  to  get  heavier?  You  are  already  heavy 
"  enough  for  a  young  man  of  flve-feet-six  at  your 
•age.  You  appear  to  be  very  dissatisfied  with 
your  condition,  when  you  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  such  a  physique.  You  have  at  least 
five  years  in  which  to  grow  taller,  and  doubt¬ 
less  you  will  do  so.  (5)  Records  are  good. 


Austin,  Tex.,  July  7,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director; 

Having  read  The  Athlete’s  Weekly  from  No. 
2  on,  I  now  take  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  how 
much  I  enjoy  it.  The  Athlete’s  Weekly  is  the 
king  of  all  weeklies.  After  reading  The  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly  as  long  as  I  have,  I  got  the  notion 
in  my  head  to  try  to  be  an  athlete.  I  work  from 
8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  every  week  diay,  but  about 
half-past  seven  every  morning,  after  breakfast, 
I  practice  the  broad  jump.  The  road  Is  so 
hilly  through  where  I  live  that  I  cannot  get  a 
very  good  run.  How  Is  this  for  a  jump  at  a  14- 
yard  run — 10  feet  7  inches?  I  also  take  deep¬ 
breathing  exercises  on  my  way  to  work  every 
morning  and  at  dinner  time.  How  are  my 
weight,  height  and  age?  I  am  14  years  old,  5 
feet  3  inches  tall  and  weigh  103  pounds.  Thank¬ 
ing  you  in  advance  for  the  answer  to  these 
questions,  I  remain,  Yours  respectfully. 

Like  Lots  of  Out-door  Exercise. 

Glad  you  are  going  in  for  training.  Keep  it  up 
all  your  life  long  and  you  will  know  what  joy 
it  is  to  be  alive!  The  broad  jump  Is  excellent 
for  a  beginning  at  your  age.  But  get  some  other 
exercises,  too.  Weight  and  height  in  good  pro¬ 
portion  at  your  age. 


Millville,  N.  J.,  July  9.  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  your  Weekly  for  some  time,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  a  few  questions:  (1)  I  am  14 
years  of  age;  weight,  92  pounds;  height,  5  feet 
2%  inches.  How  are  they?  (2)  I  am  fond  of 
pitching,  but  can’t  control  any  inshoot.  How  is 
it  done?  (3)  What  is  good  for  a  sore  arm  after 
pitching?  (4)  What  will  give  me  strong  lungs? 
I  do  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form.  What  are  my 
weak  points?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print  soon. 

Yours  truly, 

George  E.  Hay,  Fourth  Street. 

(1)  In  good  proportion  at  your  age.  (2)  Manley 
has  explained  this  whole  subject  in  numbers  al¬ 
ready  published.  (3)  Rest,  warm  bathing  and 
massage,  rubbing  from  the  shoulder  down  to  the 
wrist— not  the  opposite  direction.  (4)  The  breath¬ 
ing  drill  in  No.  27.  Have  your  bedroom  window 
open  summer  and  winter  alike.  In  cold  weather, 
protect  yourself  by  more  bedding— but  always 
have  the  window  open! 


Bedford  City,  Va..  July  10,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  your  Weekly  for  some  time.  I 
take  liberty  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I  am  15 
years  6  months  old:  weight.  125  pounds;  chest 
normal  32  inches,  expanded  34  Inches:  neck.  IS 
Inches:  calf.  13  inches;  waist.  Sl%  Inches;  ankle, 
10  inches;  thighs.  18  Inches;  forearm.  9%  inches 
(1)  How  are  my  measurements?  flj  What  are 
my  weak  points?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print 
soon.  I  remain  an  admirer  of  your  great  weekiv 

R  F.  M 

Unable  to  answer,  as  you  do  not  state  height. 
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Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  July  10.  1906 
rVAr  Physical  Director: 

Beinj  a  const^pt  reader  of  The  Young  Ath¬ 
lete's  Weekly,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  on  exercise.  My  age  Is  13  years:  weight, 
W  pounds:  height,  5  feet  %  Inch;  wrists,  7  inches. 
I  am  a  little  short-winded  when  I  ran,  which  I 
think  results  In  a  pain  on  my  right  side.  I  am 
shortstop  on  a  baseball  nine,  but  I  have  a  weak 
som.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  How- 
can  I  develop  my  weak  arm  throwing?  (3)  What 
distance  at  running  to  improve  my  wind?  (4) 
What  kind  of  exercise  is  best  for  distance  run¬ 
ning?  Thanking  you  In  advance,  and  wishing  to 
see  this  in  print,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  Molloy,  810  Myrtle  Avenue. 

(1)  Excellent  as  far  as  given  .  (2)  By  all-around 
exercise.  Follow  what  Manley’s  boys  do.  (3) 
Read  Training  Talks  in  Nos.  9  and  20.  (4)  Jog 

at  a  comfortable  gait  as  far  as  you  can  go 
without  discomfort. 


Westfield,  Mass.,  July  16,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  weekly  reader  of  Young  Athlete’s.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  your  books  are  interesting. 
I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  my  condi¬ 
tion,  physically.  My  measurements  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Age,  15  years  10  months;  height,  5  feet 
314  inches:  weight,  128  pounds;  chest  normal  32 
inches,  expanded  34%  inches;  waist,  30  inches; 
thighs,  17  inches;  calves,  12  inches;  ankle,  9 
inches;  upper  arm  normal  9  inches,  flexed  10% 
inches;  forearm,  10  inches:  wrist,  7  inches;  neck, 
13%  Inches;  shoulders,  18  inches  across.  (1)  Are 
my  measurements  good?  (2)  What  are  my  weak 
points,  and  how  can  I  strengthen  them?  (3) 
What  exercise  will  better  my  wind?  (4)  How 
can  I  cure  myself  from  sideache?  (5)  Does  a 
cup  of  tea  three  times  a  day  injure  my  system  in 
any  way?  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

H.  L.  Frost. 

(1)  Good  in  general.  (2)  Another  inch  of  chest 
expansion  needed,  and  waist  four  inches  too 
large.  Deep  breathing  explained  in  No.  27;  ab¬ 
dominal  work  in  Nos.  28  and  32.  (3)  Breathing 

and  running.  (4)  Read  Talks  9  and  20.  (5)  Yes. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  training  about  a  week,  and  I  want 
to  know  how  my  measurements  are.  I  am  14 
years  3  months  old,  and  am  5  feet  4  inches  high, 
and  weigh  117  pounds.  Chest  normal  34  inches, 
expanded  37  inches;  neck,  15  inched;  biceps  nor¬ 
mal  9  inches,  flexed  11  inches;  forearms  10  inches; 
wrists,  6%  inches;  waist,  29  inches;  hips,  S3 
Inches;  thighs,  19%  inches;  calves,  12%  inches; 
ankles,  9  inches.  (1)  What  are  my  weak  points? 

(2)  "What  are  my  strong  points?  I  exercise  for 
a  half  an  hour  before  breakfast  and  about  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon.  (3)  Is  this  all  right? 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

An  Admirer  of  The  Y.  A.  W. 

(1)  Waist  much  too  large.  (2)  Other  measure¬ 
ments  good.  (3)  Yes;  enough. 


New  York,  July  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

If  you  will  kindly  answer  these  two  questions 
for  me  I  will  be  grateful:  (1)  Are  my  measure¬ 
ments  correct?  Height,  4  feet  11  Inches;  chest, 
26  inches;  weight,  85  pounds;  waist,  28  inches; 
calf,  11  inches;  thighs,  17  inches;  neck,  12  inches. 
I  am  13  years  6  months  old.  (2)  I  go  in  swim¬ 
ming  every  day  for  about  25  minutes.  When  I 
come  out  I  am  very  weak.  Will  you  let  me 
know  the  cause  of  this  weakness? 

Yours  truly, 

B.  J.  M. 

(1)  Waist  much  too  large.  Go  In  for  abdominal 
work,  in  Nos.  28  and  32.  Calf  too  small;  run¬ 
ning  should  help  that.  (2)  I  Judge  that  in  your 
case  you  are  swimming  about  twice  as  long 
as  you  should.  Whenever  any  good  exercise 
fatigue*  or  weakens,  take  it  more  moderately 
and  work  Up  by  degrees. 


801  Cypress  8t.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  uri  17  years  of  age;  height,  5  feet  6  inches; 
ght,  120  pounds;  neck,  11%  inches;  around 
«*✓,  .Sax*,  23%  inc  i.es;  chest  normal  30%  inches, 


expanded  34%  inches;  right  bicep  normal  9  Inches, 
expanded  10%  Inches;  left  bicep  normal  3%  Inches, 
expanded  10%  Inches;  wrist,  6  inches;  waist,  27% 
Inches;  hips,  31%  Inches;  thighs,  IS  inches; 
knees,  13%  Inches;  calf,  12  Inches;  ankles,  S 
Inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  Is 
bicycle  riding  a  good  exercise?  (3)  I  expect  to 
play  half-back  on  our  football  team  this  year; 
please  give  me  some  exercises  to  put  me  In  trim 
for  the  coming  season.  Thanking  you  In  ad¬ 
vance,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly,  F.  O.  W.,  Jr. 

(1)  Good  except  neck  and  calf.  Chest  fine!  (2) 
I  have  answered  this  several  times  lately.  (3) 
All-around  exercise.  Football  training  will  be 
discussed  at  end  of  ball  season. 


1026  Jackson  Ave.,  New  York,  July  16,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  your  fine  weekly  since  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  intend  to  keep  them  up.  I  am  14  years 
6  months  old,  and  weigh  103  pounds.  I  stand  5 
feet  3  inches  in  height.  Chest  normal  31  inches, 
expanded  34  inches.  I  belong  to  an  athletic  club 
myself.  (1)  How  are  my  height  and  weight  for 
my  age?  (2)  How  are  my  chest  measurements? 

(3)  Is  bicycle  riding  goor  for  a  runner?  Thank¬ 
ing  you  in  advance,  I  remain. 

Yours  respectfully,  Wr.  H.  C.  Searing. 

(1  and  2)  Good!  (3)  Running  alone  is  better. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  your  weekly,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  some  questions.  I  am  13  years 
old;  weight,  stripped,  102  pounds;  height,  5  feet; 
chest  normal  32%  Inches,  expanded  34%  inches; 
thighs,  18  inches;  biceps  normal  11  inches,  ex¬ 
panded  12  inches;  wrist,  7  inches;  ankles,  11 
inche?;  neck,  13%  inches.  Please  point  out  my 
weak  points.  I  have  been  following  your 
training  rules,  but  I  think  I  am  getting  fat  from 
drinking  milk.  Would  you  please  tell  me  what 
to  do?  I  can  jump  7  feet  8  inches  in  standing 
jump,  13  feet  7  inches  in  running  broad  jump,  3 
feet  10  inches  running  high  jump,  can  chin  my¬ 
self  15  times  two  hands,  5  times  one  ,  hand. 

Yours  truly,  C.  L.  T. 

Chest  expansion  is  only  really  weak  point.  Take 
up  breathing  drill  in  No.  27.  If  you  drink  a  lot 
of  milk  in  addition  to  eating  heartily,  of  course 
that 'is  bad.  When  much  milk  is  taken,  other 
food  should  be  cut  down.  Remember  that  milk 
is  a  food— not  a  beverage.  Records  are  more 
than  excellent  at  your  age. 


New  York,  May  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Your  books  are  grand.  I  have  just  finished 
No.  21,  In  which  you  give  some  hints  about  start¬ 
ing  a  club.  The  boys  I  know  have  no  spirit. 
If  I  ask  them  to  wrestle  they  say,  ‘‘You’re  al¬ 
ways  wanting  to  wrestle;  I  don’t  see  any  fun  In 
that.”  I  can’t  even  get  any  one  to  save  up  their 
money  during  the  week  and  go  in  swimming. 
You  will  undoubtedly  tell  me  to  run  and  jump 
alone,  but  I  lose  half  the  fun  when  I  do  this. 
Please  tell  me  if  the  following  Is  suitable  for 
an  athlete’s  lunch;  Two  corned  beef  sandwiches, 
a  cut  of  apple  pie  and  a  glass  of  milk.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  15  years  of  age,  I  only  weigh  86 
pounds.  I  notice  this  is  rather  below  the  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  different  letter-writers.  Hoping 
to  hear  from  you  through  your  weekly,  I  am, 
Yours  truly,  B.  P.  S. 

The  milk  Is  all  right.  I  would  not  eat  either 
of  the  other  articles.  Read  Training  Talks  la 
Nos.  33,  34  and  36. 


New  York,  July  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  your  weekly,  and 
wish  you  would  give  me  a  few  points  on  train¬ 
ing.  The  following  la  a  list  of  my  dally  exer¬ 
cise;  Rise  at  6  a.  m.,  run  a  mile  to  the  river 
and  swim  for  15  minutes,  then  I  walk  home  and 
eat  my  breakfast.  After  I  rest  until  8  o’clock, 
I  then  walk  three  miles  to  work.  At  night  I 
take  about  one  hour’s  gymnastics  and  then  run 
about  six  miles.  I  walk  to  and  from  work.  On 
the  diet  question,  I  eat  for  breakfast  one  plate 
of  oatmeal,  two  slices  of  bread  and  one  glass  of 
milk.  For  dinner  I  eat  fruit  only,  and  for 
supper  I  eat  my  heaviest  meal.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  If  this  is  a  sensible  course  to  follow. 


and  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
add  to  It  anything  you  think  would  benefit  me, 
as  I  think  I  am  not  exactly  up  to  date.  The 
reason  for  my  asking  this  favor  is  because  I 
intend  to  enter  In  the  ’cross-country  runs  in  the 
Fall,  and  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  submit  to  me  a  training-table  with  rules 
for  training, 

Sincerely  yours,  An  American  Athlete. 

It  seems  to  me  you  are  taking  a  very  sensible 
course  of  training.  You  do  not  state,  however, 
of  what  the  dinner  consists.  In  Training  Talks 
Nos.  33,  34  and  35  you  will  find  much  of  interest 
on  the  diet  question.  Leave  white  bread  alone 
In  favor  of  whole  wheat  bread,  triscuit  or  shred¬ 
ded  wheat.  I  wish  you  the  best  luck  in  the 
’cross-country;  let  me  know  how  you  come  out. 


New  York,  July  6,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly,  and  think  it  a  bully  book.  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  send  you  my  measurements:  Age, 
12  years  3  months;  height,  5  feet  2  inches;  weight, 
92  pounds;  chest  normal  30%  inches,  expanded 
31%  inches;  neck,  12%  inches;  waist,  25%  inches; 
wrist,  6%  inches;  thighs,  17%  inches;  across 
shoulders,  19  inches.  (1)  What  are  my  weak 
points?  (2)  What  is  the  remedy  for  pain  in  the 
side  when  running?  Hoping  to  see  this  in 
print  soon,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  G.  C. 

(1)  Not  enough  chest  expansion  and  too  much 
weight.  Work  faithfully  at  abdominal  drills  in 
Nos.  28  and  32  and  breathing  drill  In  No.  27. 

(2)  Study  carefully  Training  Talks  in  Nos.  9  and 

20. 


Waco,  Tex.,  July  13,  1903. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  the  numbers  of  The  Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly,  from  No.  1  up  to  last  Saturday, 
No.  24,  and  I  am  waiting  in  suspense  for  the 
next  number.  I  consider  it  the  best  weekly  I 
or  any  one  else  ever  read.  I  am  14  years 
old;  helgh't,  5  feet  4  inches;  chest  expanded  34 
inches,  normal  32  Inches;  weight,  117  pounds; 
calf,  13%  inches.  Please  answer  these  questions: 
(1)  Am  I  built  for  strength?  (2)  Are  3-pound 
dumbbells  too  heavy  for  boys  averaging  16  years? 

(3)  What  size  clubs  should  we  use?  Wishing  to 
see  this  in  print  soon,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  R.  L.  Webster,  Lieut,  of  the  W.  A.  C.  Jr. 

P.  S.— I  can  chin  the  bar  17  times,  and  Jump 
12  feet  4%  inches. 

(1)  I  should  say  so.  .(2  and  3)  Use  two-pound¬ 
ers.  Records  very  good. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  8,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  have  read  your  weekly  Athlete’s  from  the 
beginning  up  to  No.  24.  I  take  the  liberty  to 
write  to  you  in  regard  to  my  measurements.  My 
age  is  23  years;  weight,  145  pounds,  stripped; 
chest  normal,  40  inches,  expanded  43  inches;  right 
and  left  forearm,  12  inches;  right  and  left  upper 
arm,  14%  inches;  waist,  2S  inches;  thighs,  21% 
inches;  calves,  14%  inches;  ankle,  10  Inches.  I 
have  been  taking  exercise  for  the  last  seven 
years.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  Have 
I  any  weak  points?  (3)  Am  I  an  athlete  in 
build?  (4)  Will  I  get  any  bigger  in  build? 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  Readers. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  your  questions,  as  you 
omit  to  state  height  and  therefore  cannot  make 
a  comparison  of  your  measurements  that  woul  l 
be  of  any  value  to  you.  I  Judge  that  you  have 
attained  nearly  your  full  measurements. 


Pear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  finished  No.  24  of  your  admirable 
weekly,  and  I  think  It  Is  the  book  of  athletes  of 
to-day.  Will  you  please  tell  me  If  my  meas¬ 
urements  are  correct?  I  am  12  years  old,  my 
height  is  4  feet  10  inches;  chest  normal  25  inches, 
expanded.  26%  inches;  waist,  23  inches;  width  of 
shoulders,  13%  inches;  wrists,  6%  inches;  thighs, 
24%  inches.  Hoping  I  have  not  taken  up  too 
much  space,  I  will  close  with  good  wishes  to 
you,  Frank,  Kitty,  Hal,  Joe  and  all  their  friends. 

Yours  very  truly,  A  Would-be  Athlete. 

Go  In  for  more  chest  expansion,  by  means  of 
breathing  drill  in  No.  27.  Ydur  other  measure¬ 
ments  are  satisfactory  for  the  present. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  tne  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject* 
mentioned.  _  _ _ 


THESE  ROOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  PE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  IIOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  ITOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
'A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 

fnd  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated, 
ly  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  hook. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
■without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kiuds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  hook. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary'  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  ail  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  txficks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  VENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  bifilding  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
With  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JBolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter*, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES. — Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  note*  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  Instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  Oon 
tainiug  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


THE  STAGE. 


B  S  SKSR 

to  J&rsf««?rsH*No  amateur  miusireis  is  wi‘b»ut 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 

asso,rt“e.nt  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
ttnd  Irish.  A,lso  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

i  vn  o  0F JBW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

AND  JOKE  BOOK.— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  M  ^  LDOON  S  JOKES-T-This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  It 
contains  «  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc'  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager’ 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  ?at- 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

.  No.  10.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  nub- 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks* 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds, 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.- 20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

Nof  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 

baN„?a36m°HOW  TO  SOLVE  '  CONUNDRUMS.-Contafnmg  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

anNoW152''  HOWTO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little ' 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Cnb- 
bage  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No  66  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book?g/uliy  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.  It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

a.'  lab  out.  ,  J'vyV  Oh  BE  H  A  V  e!— Con  tai  n  i  n  g  the  rules  and  etiquette 
society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  tbe  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS 
-Jlntl  r/me  th*  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
jSS  French  <iialert.  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
With  many  atandard  readings 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
il  sood  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOC I ETY 

No.  3.  FIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy, 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  oft  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  aud  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17,  FIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAU T 1 F  U L. — One  pi  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  bow  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  ’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  biros,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups*,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BfeCOME  AN*  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlN?dS8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  aud  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  FIOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abnev 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  ITire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “Flow  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  d 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TO  USE  V,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


PLUCK  j&.  nxr  no  xj  o  k  , 

CONTAINS  ALL  SORTS  OF  STORIES.  EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 

32  PAGES.  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  COVERS.  PRICE  5  CENTS. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

314  Red  Light  Dick,  The  Engineer  Prince ;  or,  The  Bravest  Boy  on 

the  Railroad.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

315  Leadville  Jack,  the  Game  Cock  of  the  West.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

316  Adrift  in  the  Sea  of  Grass ;  or,  The  Strange  Voyage  of  a  Missing 

Ship.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

317  Out  of  the  Gutter :  or,  Fighting  the  Battle  Alone.  A  True  Tem¬ 

perance  Story-  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

318  The  Scouts  of  the  Santee ;  or,  Redcoats  and  Whigs.  A  Story  of 

the  American  Revolution.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

31D  Edwin  Forrest's  Boy  Pupil  ;  or.  The  Struggles  and  Triumphs  of 
a  Boy  Actor.  By  N.  S.  Wood,  the  Young  American  Actor. 

320  Air  Line  Will,  The  Young  Engineer  of  the  New  Mexico  Express. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

321  The  Richest  Boy  in  Arizona;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Gila.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

322  Twenty  Degrees  Reyond  the  Arctic  Circle;  or,  Deserted  in  the 

Land  of  Ice.  By  Berton  Rertrew. 

323  Young  King  Kerry,  the  Irish  Rob  Roy;  or.  The  Lost  Lilly  of 

Killarney.  By  All.vn  Draper. 

324  Canoe  Carl  ;  or,  A  College  Boy’s  Cruise  In  the  Far  North.  By  Al¬ 

lan  Arnold. 

325  Randy  Rollins,  the  Boy  Fireman.  A  Story  of  Heroic  Deeds.  By 

Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden.  . 

326  Green  Mountain  Joe,  the  Old  Trapper  of  Malbro  Pond.  By  An 

Old  Scout?. 

327  The  Prince  of  Rockdale  School ;  or,  A  Fight  for  a  Railroad.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

328  Lost  in  the  City ;  or,  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  New  York.  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

329  Switchback  Sam,  the  Young  Pennsylvania  Engineer;  or.  Rail¬ 

roading  in  the  Oil  Country.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

330  Trapeze  Tom,  the  Boy  Acrobat ;  or,  Daring  Work  in  the  Air.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

331  Yellowstone  Kelly,  A  Story  of  Adventures  In  the  Great  West.  By 

An  Old  Scout.  . 

332  The  Poisoned  Wine ;  or,  Foiling  a  Desperate  Game  By  H.  K. 

f*lc1  p  f  Q 1*^ 

333  Shiloh  Sam  ;  or,  General  Grant’s  Best  Boy  Scout.  By  Gen’l.  Jas. 

A.  Gordon.  > 

334  Alone  in  New  York ;  or,  Ragged  Rob,  the  Newsboy.  By  N.  S 

Wood  (The  Young  American  Actor). 

335  The  Floating  Treasure ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Pirate’s  Rock.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

336  Tom  Throttle,  The  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Midnight  Express;  or, 

Railroading  in  Central  America.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

337  The  Diamond  Eye ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Idol.  By  Richard  R. 

Montgomery. 

338  Ned  North,  The  Young  Arctic  Explorer;  or;  The  Phantom  Valley 

of  the  North  Pole.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

339  From  Cabin  to  Cabinet ;  or,  The  Pluck  of  a  Plowboy.  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford. 

340  Kit  Carson’s  Boys ;  or,  With  the  Great  Scout  on  His  Last  Trail. 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

341  Driven  to  Sea ;  or.  The  Sailor’s  Secret.  A  Story  of  the  Algerine 

Corsairs.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

342  Twenty  Boy  Spies ;  or,  The  Secret  Band  of  Dismal  Hollow.  A 

Story  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

343  Dashing  Hal,  the  Hero  of  the  Ring.  A  Story  of  the  Circus.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

344  The  Haunted  Hut;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  Rocky  Gulch.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

345  Dick  Dashaway’s  School  Days ;  or,  The  Boy  Rebels  of  Kingan  Col¬ 

lege.  By  Howard  Austin. 

346  Jack  Lever,  the  Young  Engineer  of  "Old  Forty” ;  or,  On  Time 

with  the  Night  Express.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

347  Out  With  Peary ;  or,  In  Search  of  the  North  Pole.  By  Ber¬ 

ton  Bertrew. 

348  The  Boy  Prairie  Courier ;  or,  General  Custer’s  Youngest  Aide.  A 

True  Story  of  the  Battle  at  Little  Big  Horn.  By  An  Old  Scout. 


349  Led  Astray  in  New  York ;  or,  A  Country  Boy’s  Career  In  a  Great 

City.  A  True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

350  Sharpshooter  Sam,  the  Yankee  Boy  Spy  ;  or,  Winning  Hla  Shoul¬ 

der  Straps.  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

351  Tom  Train,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Fast  Express ;  or,  Always  at 

His  Post.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

352  We  Three ;  or,  The  White  Boy  Slaves  of  the  Soudan.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

353  Jack  Izzard,  the  Yankee  Middy.  A  Story  of  the  War  With  Tri¬ 

poli.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

354  The  Senator’s  Boy ;  or,  The  Early  Struggles  of  a  Great  States¬ 

man.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

355  Kit  Carson  on  a  Mysterious  Trail ;  or,  Branded  a  Renegade.  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

356  The  Lively  Eight  Social  Club ;  or,  From  Cider  to  Rum.  A  True 

Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

357  The  Dandy  of  the  School ;  or,  The  Boys  of  Bay  Cliff.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

358  Out  in  the  Streets ;  A  Story  of  High  and  Low  Life  In  New  York. 

By  N.  S.  Wood  (The  Young  American  Actor.) 

359  Captain  Ray ;  The  Young  Leader  of  the  Forlorn  Hope.  A  True 

Story  of  the  Mexican  War  By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

360  "3”  ;  or,  The  Ten  Treasure  Houses  of  the  Tartar  King.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  R.  Montgomery. 

361  Railroad  Rob ;  or,  The  Train  Wreckers  of  the  West.  By  Jas.  C. 

Merritt. 

362  A  Millionaire  at  18 ;  or,  The  American  Boy  Croesus.  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford. 

363  The  Seven  White  Bears ;  or.  The  Band  of  Fate.  A  Story  of  Rus¬ 

sia.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

364  Shamus  O’Brien ;  or,  The  Bold  Boy  of  Glingall.  Bv  Allyn  Draper. 

365  The  Skeleton  Scout ;  or,  The  Dread  Rider  of  the  Plains.  By  An 

Old  Scout. 

366  “Merry  Matt”;  or.  The  Will-o’-the-Wisp  of  Wine.  A  True  Tem¬ 

perance  Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

367  The  Boy  With  the  Steel  Mask ;  or,  A  Face  That  Was  Never  Seen. 

By  Allan  Arnold. 

368  Clear-the-Track  Tom ;  or,  The  Youngest  Engineer  on  the  Road. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

369  Gallant  Jack  Barry,  The  Young  Father  of  the  American  Navy. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

370  Laughing  Luke,  The  Yankee  Spy  of  the  Revolution.  By  Gen'l  Jas 

A.  Gordon. 

871  From  Gutter  to  Governor;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Waif.  By  H.  K 
Shackleford. 

372  Davy  Crockett,  Jr. ;  or,  “Be  Sure  You’re  Right,  Then  Go  Ahead.” 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

373  The  Young  Diamond  Hunters ;  or,  Two  Runaway  Boys  In  Treasure 

Land.  A  Story  of  the  South  African  Mines.  By  Allan  Arnold 

374  The  Phantom  Brig ;  or,  The  Chase  of  the  Flying  Clipper.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

375  Special  Bob  ;  or,  The  Pride  of  the  Road.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

376  Three  Chums ;  or,  The  Bosses  of  the  School.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

377  The  Drummer  Boy’s  Secret;  or,  Oath-Bound  on  the  Battlefield. 

By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

378  Jack  Bradford ;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Working  Boy.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

3  7  9  The  Unknown  Renegade;  or.  The  Three  Great  Scouts.  By  An  Old  Seoul. 
3  8  0  80°  North^or,  Two  Years  On  The  Arctic  Circle,  By  Berton  Bertrew. 
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FRANK  MANLEYS  WEEKLY 

Good  Stories  of  Young  Athletes 

(Formerly  THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE'S  W  EEKLY) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 


***»»»»»»»*»  A  32=PAGE  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS  ®*#**®#***** 

Issued  Every  Friday  ******* . .  Handsome  Colored  Covers 

These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who  tries  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents, 
dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeeding  stories,  such  as  base¬ 
ball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  Not  only  are  these  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  teach  you  how  to  become  strong  and 
healthy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  information  on  physical  culture  they  contain. 
From  time  to  time  the  wonderful  Japanese  methods  of  self-protection,  called  Jiu-Jitsu,  will  be  explained.  A  page  is 
devoted  to  advice  on  healthy  exercises,  and  questions  on  athletic  subjects  are  cheerfully  answered  by  the  author 
“  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.”  &  ,<  .<t  ,*  S  .<  &  S  ■.<  ,sC  ^  .*  &  & &  4  .<  .**  ■<  ,*  ■<  ■<  *  -*  •-* 

No.  1  FRANK  HANLEY’S  REAL  FIGHT;  or.  What  the  Push-ball  Game  Brought  About 
No.  2  FRANK  MANLEY  S  LIGHTNING  TRACK;  or,  Speed  s  Part  in  a  Great  Crisis 
No.  3  FRANK  HANLEY’S  AHAZING  VAULT;  or,  Pole  and  Brains  in  Deadly  Earnest 
No.  4  FRANK  MANLEY’S  GRIDIRON  GRILL;  or,  The  Try-Out  for  Football  Grit 
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The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly 

By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 


BE  STRONG! 

LATEST  ISSUES! 

4  Frank  Manley’s  Knack  at  Curling  ;  or,  The  Greatest  Ice  Game  on 

Record. 

5  Frank  Manley’s  Hockey  Game;  or, Up  Against  a  Low  Trick. 

6  Frank  Manley's  Handicap ;  or,  Fighting  the  Bradfords  in  Their 

Gyln. 

7  Frank  Manley's  'Cross  Country  ;  or,  Tod  Owen's  Great  Hare  and 

Hounds  Chase. 

8  Frank  Manley's  Human  Ladder;  or.  The  Quickest  Climb  on  Record. 

9  Frank  Manley's  Protege  ;  or,  Jack  Winston,  Great  Little  Athlete. 

10  Frank  Manley's  Off  Day  ;  or,  The  Greatest  Strain  in  II is  Career. 

31  Frank  Manley  on  Deck;  or.  At  Work  at  Indoor  Baseball. 

12  Frank  Manley  At  the  Bat ;  or,  ”The  Up-and-at-'em  Boys"  on  the 

Diamond. 

13  Frank  Manley's  Hard  Home  Hit;  or,  The  Play  That  Surprised  the 

Bradfords. 

14  Frank  Manley  in  the  Box;  or.  The  Curve  That  Rattled  Bradford. 

15  Frank  Manley’s  Scratch  Hit ;  or,  The  Luck  of  "The  Up-and-at-'em 

Boys." 

16  Frank  Manley's  Double  Play:  or,  The  Game  That  Brought  Fortune. 

17  Frank  Manley's  All-around  Game  ;  or.  Playing  All  the  Nine  Posi¬ 

tions. 

18  Frank  Manley’s  Eight-Oared  Crew  ;  or,  Tod  Owen's  Decoration  Day 

Regatta. 


BE  HEALTHY! 

19  Frank  Manley's  Earned  Run  ;  or.  The  Sprint  That  Won  a  Cup. 

20  Frank  Manley's  Triple  Play ;  or.  The  Only  Hope  of  the  Nine. 

21  Frank  Manley's  Training  Table  ;  or.  Whipping  the  Nine  into  Shape. 

22  Frank  Manley’s  Coaching ;  or,  The  Gn?at  Game  that  "Jackets 

Pitched. 

23  Frank  Manley’s  First  League  Game:  or,  The  Fourth  of  July  Battle 

With  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Manley’s  Match  with  Giants ;  or,  The  Great  Game  With  the 

Alton  "Grown-Ups." 

25  Frank  Manley's  Training  Camp  ;  or,  Getting  in  Trim  for  the  Great¬ 

est  Ball  Game. 

26  Frank  Manley's  Substitute  Nine  ;  or,  A  Game  of  Pure  Grit. 

27  Frank  Manley’s  Longest  Swim  ;  or,  Battling  with  Bradford  in  the 

Water. 

28  Frank  Manley's  Bunch  of  Hits  ;  or,  Breaking  the  Season’s  Batting 

Record. 

29  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Game ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Four-Team 

Match. 

30  Frank  Manley's  Summer  Meet  :  or.  “Trying  Out"  the  Bradfords. 

31  Frank  Manley  at  His  Wits'  End  ;  or.  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  Um¬ 

pire. 

32  Frank  Manley’s  Last  Ball  Game  ;  or.  The  Season's  Exciting  Good- 

Bye  to  the  Diamond. 
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